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ABSTRACT 

Certain structural changes which are taking place in 
the labor market and in society are examined in an effort to identify 
the areas of research in human resources to which vocational 
education could make a contribution. It is suggested that with 
improved research knowledge, social and behavioral scientists are 
beginning to recognize that there is more to human resources 
development than skill training. The need to develop an 
interdisciplinary approach to research in the human resources field 
is discussed from the point of view that vocational education has 
tended to ignore the need for and contributions of other social and 
behavioral sciences in the development of a vocational education 
curriculum. Certain structural changes taking place in the labor 
market are discussed — changes to which, in the author's view, 
vocational education has not satisfactorily responded. The need to 
reallocate educational resources is argued with suggestions offered 
for redesigning vocational education. Finally, the need to expand 
activities in the area of assessment of educational programs is 
presented as well a^ the need for more educational planning. (NJ) 
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ForcA>ynrd 

At the request of the Conunittee on Vocational Education 
Research and Development of the National Research Council, the author 
of this paper was asked to develop a paper which would be concerned 
with, basically, the relationship between vocational education and 
human resource development. It was sugges ted that the author develop 
a paper based on his research activities in vocational education in 
particular and in human resource development and utilization in 
general, reflecting in large measure the work of the Institute for 
Research on Human Resources, The Pennsylvania State University, of 
which the author is director. This point is made in order to indicate 
that the author has drawn heavily from work in which he was both 
directly and indirectly involved. 

In general, the paper is concerned with certain structural 
changes which are taking place in the labor market in particular 
and in society in general and attempts to indicate the areas of 
research in human resources to which vocational education could make 
a contribution. There is, however, an underlying theme, explicit 
and implicit, that vocational education has not, or will not, accept 
the challenge in the form of viewing its role in the educational arena 
in a broader context. Despite this apparent criticism, realistically 
the author continues to insist that vocational education does have 
the opportunity to broaden its role. 

The paper is divided into six sections. The firfit section, a 
brief introduction, attempts to suggest that with the improved research 



knowledge, social and behavioral scientists are beginning to recognize 
there is more to human resource development than skill training. 

Section two discusses the need to develop an interdisciplinary 
approach to research in the field of human resources. In the author's 
judgment, in general, vocational education has tended to ignore the 
need for and the contributions of other social and behavioral sciences 
in the development of a vocational education curriculum. Vocational 
eudcation, like education in general, has tended to take the smaller 
view of its role in society. 

Section three concerns itself with certain structural changes 
taking place in the labor market, changes to which vocational educa- 
tion has not responded. Included in this section is a rather full 
discission of the developments taking place "on the job," in terms of 
greater participation of workers in decisions affecting their jobs. 
Here, too, vocational education, in particular,^ and education, in 
general, has not responded in a satisfactory manner. 

In section four there is a discussion of the need to re- 
allocate educational resources, particula^rly at a time when sources 
of funds are declining v:hile the demands on education" are increasing. 
Suggestions are offered for redesigning vocational education, par- 
ticularly for those students who find traditional college preparatory 
and vocational programs unsatisfactory. 

Section five calls for the need to expand activities in the 
area of assessment of educational programs. Though there arc still 
many methodological and data collection problems to be solved and 
resolved, the task is to concentrate on those issues and not to en- 
gage in the endless controversy over whether such assessments can be 
conducted- ^ 

il 



Section six discusses the need for educational planning, a 
subj ibout which educators are ignorant. The processes of plan- 
ning will reveal the basic weaknesses of our eudcational processes 

If 

and lead us in new directions. 
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I. Introduc tion 

In 1776 Adam Smith wrote An Inquiry into the Nature and 

Causes of the Wealth o f Nations ."^ In discussing what we would refer 

to today as the ''gross national product," he concluded that the GNP 

is "regulated by two different circumstances; first, by the skill, 

dexterity, and judgment with which its labor is generally applied; 

and second, by the *propor tion between the number of those who are 

employed in useful labor, and that of those who are not so em- 
2 

ployed." 

Two centuries later we find Frederick lb Harbison publishing 

3 

a volume titled Human Resources as the Wealth of Nations in which 
he asserts that "human resources — not capital, nor income, nor 
material resources — constitute the ultimate basis for the wealth of 

nations , Clearly, a country which is unable to develop the 

skills and knowledge of its people and to utilize them effectively 
in the national economy will be 7jnable to develop anything else. 

"^Any further references to this volume are found in the 
•reprint by the Mod*ern Library,. New York, 1937. 

2 

Ibid . , p. Ivii. 

3 ' 
Oxford University Press, New York, 1973.. 

^Ibld . , p . 3 . 
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Harbison raises the question of whether the GNP should constitute 

"the supreme or even the primary objective of national economic 
"5 

policy. He suggests four indicators: per capita GNP, educa- 
tional development, nutrition, and health.^ 

For many years economists followed ''the simple minded assump- 
tion. that there is a Scotsman inside of every man What 

caused this shift in the emphasis of what constitutes the wealth of 
nations? Eli Ginzberg suggests that the "revolution in psychology 
has exercised a major influence on the potentialities of education 
and training and therefore on the acquisition of skill, talent, and 
competence " "...the thrust of the new theory with regard to skill 

acquisition is that environmental opportunities hold the kcy,"^ 

In his book on The. Development of Human Resources , Eli 
Ginzberg refers to "the new psychology" which "of all the intellectual 
developments in the twentieth century none. has had a more direct 

and wide-spread influence on the theories and practices of child- 
9 

rearing " This approach "focused attention on the overriding 

importance of the family situation in the development of the child's 
personality." It also "took a more favorable view toward human 
potential; and, in effect, asserted that the quality of the environment 
(in early childhood) was a major .determinant of later performance." 

^Ibid. , p . 5 . ■ 
^Ibid . 

u-n « Ginzberg, TheJ2.cyj^lj^_n2cji^t__of Hi.mnii Resources, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, N. Y., 1966, p./,. : 

8 

1 b id . , p , 4 . 

9 

McGraw-Hill Book Compruiy, 1966, Chapter 6. 
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In addition, the new psychology "by stressing the extcMU to which 
child behavior was dictated by natural drives..., shifted the focus 
from a moralistic to a naturalistic basis." Finally, it "provided 
an understanding of the ways in which emotioi^al disturbance in later 
life was linked to defects in the developmental process." 

In three studies conducted by the Institute for Research on 
Human Resources, analysis supported these conclusions. 

Although conventional wisdom pointed to the importance of a 
high school diploma in the labor market, analysis did not support 
this assumption. Although there were significant differences be- 
tween the two experimental groups—academic (or diploma) and skill 
training— in terms of changes in their self-concepts while under- 
going the experiments, this reflected primarily differences in the 
qualities (administrative and teacher attitudes) of the programs, 
rather than content. But, significantly, these differences did not: 
result in any differences in labor market experiences. It appears 
that the employment expectations of the dropouts who completed the 
programs were raised in that they expected "better" jobs. These 
expectations were not realized. This is suggested by the fact that 
these subjects tended to be more dissatisfied with the jobs they 
actually obtained, which, by objective indices, were not different 
from those of the other subjects. The early developmental back- 
ground of the subjects appears to have played a more significant 
role in the labor market experiences than the "retraining" or 
"rc-education. ''"^^ 



Jacob J. Kaiifm-nn and Morgan V. Lewis, The High School. 
Dij ],oma: Credentlnl fo r Kmployment? The Pennsylvania' State' Uni- 
versity, Institute for Research on Human Resources, 1972. 

8 



In a study involving the introduction of a "humanities" 
education progcam for young prison inmates who had committed "adult" 
crimes, it was found that the subjects had not developed a close 
emotional relationship with their f athers . •' •^ This failure to relate 
in a positive way to the basic authority figures in their lives 
seems to be associated with their difficulties with the law. The 
employment difficulties experienced by participants in the Concen- 
trated Employment Program, which was also conducted by the Institute, 
stemmed from several causes. One of' the causes was a lack of voca- 
tional planning. The participants who were interviewed had almost 
no idea of what it means to choose a vocational goal and to carry 
out a plan to reach that goal. The deeply felt belief that such a 
course of action is even possible for an individual is largely 
developed from early family experiences.'''^ ■ 

In these studies, whether involving school dropouts, prison 
youth, or ghetto unemployed, the effect of a poor early environment 
seems to affect the outcomes of the experiments. The subjects find 
it difficult to obtain access to the traditional ladders of upward 
mobility. Their access is blocked by early childhood experiences 
that predispose them to failure when interacting with the traditional 
institutions of our society. The failure is usually interpreted as 
being caused by the "wrong" (i.e., no middle-class) values. And the 



^lorgan V. Lewis, Pris o n F.ducation and Rehnlu 1 1 La tio^n : 
Illusion or Roalj ty? The Pennsylvania State Universi Ly~ Institute 
for Research on Unman Resources, 1973. 

12 

Morgan V. Lewis, Klchonnn Cohn, and David N. Hughes, 
Recruitin g, P3_acing, and Retaining Ihe^ Hard- to- Km ploy. The reinisy]- 
vania State University, in*;tituto for Research on Human Resources, 
1971. 9 



programs tlicm.selvos tend to operate on the assumption that, if 
subjects are "indoctrinated" with these values, access will be 
obtained. Unfortunately, it seems that even if their values do 
become more "middle-class," the structural barriers which blocked 
them before the educational or training program continue to 
block them. Such programs are insufficient to provide a good edu- 
cation, or access into a labor union, or information about good 
employment opportunities. These appear to be the more basic 
barriers, and not the differences in values. 

It also appears that many of these persons have "dropped out" 
of society and have found it exceedingly difficult to reenter this 
society, given the amount of effort our society is willing to 
devote to the development of adaptive characteristics. 

This type of finding tends to force the raising of the ques- 
tion of whether resources of society should not .be diverted to 
"improve" persons in their early years by affecting their environment, 
or by making our institutions more responsive to the life styles cre- 
ated by these environments, rather than concentrating on "compensatory 
programs in the later years. 



10 



II. The Need for nn TntorcUscip l innry Ap proach 
_t:_ o Research on Human Rcsourco.s l 

During the past decade there has been a shift in the inter- 
ests of many labor economists from the research of the subject of 
industrial relations to that of manpower or human resources research, 
l^ether this reflects the fact that research funds are available in 
larger quantities .in the latter subject area or whether research funds 
have become available because of t.ie growing interests of labor 
economists in human resources can be left to others to determine. It 
might be suggested that labor economists have begun to realize that 
the significant problems of human resources development and utiliza- 
tion cannot be handled satisfactorily via the collective bargaining 
process. The enactment of extensive legislation, with its accompany- 
ing appropriations for evaluation of these action programs, tends to 
indicate Congressional agreement with this proposition. 

With such realization, it seems that any attempt to conduct 
research in the area of human resources calls for the full utilization 
of the knowledge and methodologies of other behavioral and social 
sciences. 

It is the purpose of this section (1) to define human resource 
development and indicate that it encompasses more than the economic 
point of view; (2) to indicate the areas in which the other behavioral 
and social sciences can contribute to an understanding of the process; 
(3) to emphasize that the human resource has characteristics different 



■''Based on a paper presented at a Biennial Meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Conference of Economists. 
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from those of other productive resources; (4) to discuss tlic question 
of organizing these disciplines for human resource research; and (5) 
to illustrate the uses to which this collective approach have been, or 
could be» applied. 

What. Is Human Resource Development ? 

Harbison and Myers have defined human resource development 
as ''the process of increasing the knowledge, the skills, and the 
capacities of all the people in a society."^ They go on to explain 
that "In economic terms, it could be described as the accumulation 
of human- capital and its effective investment in the development of 
an economy. In political terms, human resource development' prepares 
people for adult participation in political processes, particularly 
as citizens in a democracy. From the soci.ai and cultural points of 
view, the development of human resources helps people to lead fuller 
and richer lives, less bound by tradition."^ 

Within this framework it becomes evident that all of the 
behavioral and social sciences have a signi^ficant contribution to 
make in t]ie area of human resource development and that research in 
each of the disciplines is required if we are. to contribute to an 
understanding of our human resources. 



Frederick liarbison and Charles A. Myers, ildjiica t ioii , Jlan- 

power , and Economic Growth , (New York: McGrnvN?-H i.l 1 lUn^jk ^CcMnp/inv) , 
196A, p. 2. " . ' 

^Ibid. 
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Can the Other Uchavioral and Social ScicMices Con tr ibute t o 
Research on Human Resources ? 

A late colleague of mine in the field of psychology once 
stated that in experimental work it was natural for the disciplines 
of economics and psychology to merge their interests. In his jurlg- 
ment> on the one hand, economists had r^any models but did not know 
the experimental techniques to test these models. Psychologists, on 
the other hand, were well trained in the experimental techniques but 
lacked models on which- to apply these- techniques. 

In the development of research designs there are basically 
three approaches: the experiment, the sample survey, and the case 
study. In the experimental design its greatest appeal is in *'its 
inherent logical rigor /'^ "It requires the setti.ng up of adequate 
controls so that v/e know the influence of one variable on another. 
The sample survey, which requires a decision as to what group to 
select and the collection .of data on the group, provides the basis 
for computing correlations among variables. And the case study 
involves an intensive examination of "many characteristics of one 
'unit'.'*^ All of these methods are employed in human resource 
research, but it is my judgment that the economist is most poorly 
trained in these methods. He must turn to the behavioral scientists, 
basically the psychologist, sociologist, and anthropologist for 



Bernard Berelson and Gary A. Stoiner, Human Boh;ivior, An 
Inventor y of Sc ion ti^flc Kin^^^^^^ (New York: Harcourt, Brace, and 
World", Inc.), 196A, p. "l8. 

^Ibid. , p. 22. 

^'ibid. , p. 27. 



assistance in this oroa. This is not to imply that mclluxJo 1 i)j;y i.s 
the sole contribution of these disciplines, but it is being asserted 
that they are extremely effective in this phase^ of the research 
process. 

Frequently one hears economists urge that the other be- 
havioral and social sciences have little to offer in our understanding 
of human behavior". In fact, some of the same criticism stems from 
scholars within these disciplines. It is not my task nor my ability 
to support or reject this conclusion. But a review of a recent 
publication by Berlson and Steiner of an inventory of scientific 
findings in the area of human behavior reveals a total of "1,0^*5 
numbered findings from the scientific study of human behavior."^ 
The number could have been more or less, depending on the criteria 
for selection^ but the authors indicate that it represents '^important 

statements of proper genera l ity for V7hich there is so me good amoun t 

g 

of scientific evidence . To what extent are economists familiar 
V7ith this literature so that they could support the hypothesis that 
the other behavioral sciences have little, if anything, to offer in 
the understanding of human behavior? This does not mean that 
economists must be knowledgeable in this area, but it does mean that 
the other disciplines can assist us in the study of human resource 
development. 



Ibid. , p. 659. 

Ibid . , p. 5, emphasis In origlnnl. 
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1.0 

Are Human RcsourcGS Different from Othe r lEconon^c Resources*? 

In formulating a conceptual framework for research in the 
field of human rcsouces, John C. Shearer has indicated that the 
characteristics of human resouces are distinguishable from other 
productive resources in a number of ways.^ First, in the realm of 
scarcity he notes that "these resources embody the ever-changing 
human needs and wants which constitute the reason for all economy 
activity.../* In other words the human resource is both a producer 
and consumer. In addition, only human resources present what he 
calls "the nasty problem of surplus," which cannot automatically 
be solved by a price which "clears the market." 

Second, Shearer points out that "human resources constitute 
the only active factor of production" and that other factors of 
production have "and produce value- only insofar as human resources 
activate them and value their use to serve the end of humans." 

Third, he states that "only human resources react to the 
internal and external influences of productive processes." Further- 
more, "the complex of psychological, social and political, as well 
as economic, influences affect the efficiency of human resources." 
Because of these influences the actions of humans are highly un- 
predictable and it can be asserted that "the ethnic concept of 
'economic man' is a gross oversimplification of his complex nature." 

. Fourth, Shearer asserts that a physical factor of production 
can be obtained "by paying the market price" whereas the markets for 

9 

Sec John C. Shearer and J-stehan Ledonuan, Los Rerursos 
JhiUKmos_c^^ji^^^ KcoiiC)ini_co^>, (^u•Int^i7l7;o'",'■ Chile : 

Institute Latino Americano de" Plani f rca'cimi Kconomica YSoe/al, * 
Junio de 1963), passim., particularly pp. 17-23. 

er|c " 1^ 



human resources are filled with such complex problems as "mobility, 
'balkanization' of labor markets, the noneconomic values of man, 
etc/' ' . 

Fifth, it is stated by Shearer that "human resources are the 
only resources that embody aptitudes and abilities which permit im- 
provement of their value through investment in their development." 
Through the process of education one can change "the nature of human 
resources and, in consequence, in the nature and Value of their contri 
butions to production." This transformation, however, requires the 
element of time. 

Sixth, human skills, like physical resources, are subject to 
both obsolescence and depreciation, but, unlike physical resources,' 
depreciate from lack of use rather than from use, in the case of 
physical capital. • 

Finally, human resources are highly heterogeneous in terms of 
physical and mental abilities and therefore make their measurement, 
in terms of potential contribution to production, exceedingly 
difficult. 

Because of these special characteristics of human resources, 
in contrast with other resources, it can be asserted that any attempt 
to measure, change, or understand' them requires the full-scale 
application of knowledge and skills from all of the social and be- 
•havioral sciences.* 

How Can Resc a rcli on H um an Kesourco s R o Orgnnix cd ? 

If, then, it is assumed that resenrch in any area of human 
resources requires an expertise in methodology and a knowledge of 

16 
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the behavioral and social sciences, the question arises as to whether 

a specific problem should be handled on a "team basis" or on the 

assumption that "the best interdisciplinary research is that which 

goes on within one skull. "'''^ The advantages ' of the latter approach 

are obvious, but the first step in planning it all "within one skull" 

might well be the team approach, by which each of tuu social or he- 

havioral scientists learns the "way of thinking" of the other. Max 

Millikan has indicated that any attempt to understand how nations 

emerge "from tradition into the modern world" required a'-knowledge of 

"the complex economic, political, psychological, and social forces at 

work. . . . "■^'^' He indicated his skepticism of assembling a team of 

specialists each of whom would apply his particular analytic 

12 

machinery to a part of the problem." Millikan pointed out that 

"The history of inter-disciplinary research is littered with the 

failures of such teams to emerge with the kind of synthesis that goes 

13 

beyond partial insights." He concludes, however, that "we were not 
sure how else to proceed. ""^^ 



■^^A quotation of Hanns Sacks which appears in EvcreLL F., 
Hagen, On the Theory of Social Chang e, (The Dursey Press Inc.)i 
1962, p. X. . ' . 

11 

Ibid . , p . vii • 
^^Ihid. 

Ibid . 
•''^Ihid. 
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A Few Illustrations 

These comments of Millikan appear in the preface to the volume 
of Hagen, On the Theory of Social Chnn Rc."^^ This study, according" 
to Hagen, was prompted by a question which arose in his mind as to 
"Why have the people of some, societies entered upon technological 
progress sooner or more effectively than others?""^^^ Since, in his 
judgment, "the differences were due only in very minor degree to 
economic obstacles, lack of information, or lack of training," he 
turned his attention "to other possible courser, of differences in 
human behavior — to differences in personality, and hence personality 
formation and the social conditions affecting it.""^'' 

To what extent may the same questions be raised in our 

attempts to develop human resource programs in this country? As an 

illustration of the direct economic approach, one can cite the position 

of Milton Friedman in which he suggests that a negative income tax 

is one way by which we can subsidize the poor and raise their income 
18 

levels. But, as has been stated by Herman Miller, "the more we 
study poverty the more we fi^nd that it is not just an economic 
problem. It Is an emotional, cultural, and political problem as 
well."^^ 



■^^Cited in footnote 10. 
Ibid . , p. IX. 
Ibid . 

18 

Milton Friedman, Capitn] ism nnd F£c_cdoui[, (University of 
Chicago Press), 1962, p. 192. 

19 

Herman P. Miller, "Major lillomcMUs of a Ro.search Prof;rnm 
for the Study of Poverty," in The CcMico pl: of Poverty , (Cliamher of 
Commerce of the United Stat^-s)', 1965, p. 115. 

Er|c" 18 
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With the development of a variety of Federal programs in the 
health and welfare one finds that virtually all contain provisions for 
their evaluation. But, one observer has indicated that the agencies 
have locked at this requirement as a "f ormality . It was noted 
that social scientists have made limited contributions in such type 
of research because of" the difficulties of conducting the experi- 
mental programs necessary to carry on evaluation research. In 
addition, it is suggested that the fear of the social scientists of 
getting involved in this type of research, which is closely tied to 

policy' question, has limited the amount of such research work con- 
22 

ducted by them. The argument is made that no longer can the social 
scientist "retreat from this assignment any more than it is for all 
physicists to avoid participation in the development and improvement 
of destructive devices. "^^ This requires him to "participate or 
rather take a major responsibility for the development of the action 

framework," and to develop- research designs of an experimental 

24 ' 
nature. if the economist is *:o participate in such research, he 

will be required to utilize the services of and work with others in 
the behavioral and social sciences. 



20 

Howard E. Freo.man, ^'Conceptual Approaches to Assessing 
Impacts of Large-Scale Intervention Programs," a paper presented at 
the 196A Meetings of: the American Statistical Association, December 
1964, (mimeographed), p. 2. 



Ibid . 

22 

Ibid . , pp. 2-3. 

23 

Ibid. 
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It is fair to state that with the expanding progrums, both 

in numbers and dollars spent, in health and welfare, we shall be 

faced with the question of judging these programs on a ''cost-benefit" 

basis if we want to allocate our resources most efficiently among the 

25 

various social action programs. The economists have been making 
reasonable studies in developing techniques for analyzing costs and 
benefits of certain types of programs, particularly in the field of 
education, but in an attempt to make such evaluations one is con- 
fronted with the difficult problem of measuring certain qualitative 
factors. For example, how does one measure the benefit of education 
or training in terms of ttie return of an unemployed worker into the 
labor force, not based on earnings but on the basis of raising the 
dignity of the individual? It seems to me that the allied be- 
havioral and social sciences can help us considerably on this score. 

Sherwood, in a paper on this general problem of evaluating 
action programs, calls for "the need for a much more vigorous effort 
to increase general understanding, of the need for" such kind of work.^^ 
In addition, he suggests "the need for the development of impact 
models and the recognition that action research is. going to require 
a delicate blending of action ideas, theory and research technique . "^^ 
And, finally, he indicates "the need for solutions to the problems of 



25 

Clarence- C. ShcM-wood, "M(.;thodological , Measurement, and 
Social Action Considerations Related to the Assessment of L.-irRc- 
Scalc Demonstration Programs, " paper presented at the ]9G/< mooting 
of the /vinericnn Statistical Association, (Chicago), December 29, 
1964, (mimeographed), pp. 3-4. 

^Sbid. , p. 22. 

'^''ibid. 
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the measurement of and relationships between changes and the develop- 

, • „28 

ment and application of prediction instrument technique. 



28 



Ibid. 
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HI. S true tu rn I Clmnffos in j^hG_j^hor_j^rkr> t 

One must recognize that significant structural changes are 
taking place in the labor market which cannot he ignored by voca- 
tional educators. 

The Decline in the Birth Rate 

The most significant change during the past decade, in the 
words of the Manpower Repo rt o f the Pr _esiden^ for 1973, "...has been 
the clearly marked transition from the three-child to the two-child 
family average." 

In the short- run, this change will be reflected in a sharp 
increase in the number of married women who will work or who will 
seek work. For example, by 1980 it is expected that 1.7 million 
more women will be in the labor force because of this drop in family 
size. In the longer run, say by 1985, there will be fewer' younger 
workers entering the labor force and the post World War II baby-boom' ■ 
generation will be in the peak working age group of 35 to 5A . And 
by the year 2000, we shall have a much older population. 

The implications of this drop in the birth rate in terms of 
our educational system, our health-care delivery system, training, 
etc., are profound. What effect will this aging population have on 
our life-styles and social climate x^hich today are so youLh-oricnted? 
For the remainder of this century the proportion of those persons 



■Mnlerial in this section has been drawn hoavil.y from a jiapcM- 
by the author wliich apjioared in "The Manpowca: Scene of the 1980s," 
Ma ngo wcT_lMx)j_c> c t i_o n s f o r D o v c; 1 » [i in e 1 1 1 a isa b ilitios in th e J ySOs [ 
Temple Uni v<.ts i ty , i97-'i. ~' 

22 
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who are economically dependent will decline and the proportien who 
are economically productive will rise. What are the implications of 
this shift on our society? 

The Rise in Educational Levels 

Second, the proportion of workers who are better educated 
(only in the sense' that they have completed more years of schooling) 
has been rising and will continue to rise. It can also be assumed 
that technological advances will result in a decline in the number 
and proportion of jobs requiring limited skills and education. With 
such an "upgrading'V in the labor force, the relative position of the 
so-called ''disadvantaged" in the labor market may well deteriorate.^ 

Acceptance of Higher Rates of Unemployment 

Third, there has been, a greater acceptance of higher levels 
of unemployment — sa>, an average of 5 or even 6 percent — as "normal" 
to offset inflation'- This average hides the much higher incidence 
of unemployment of marginal groups in the labor market and large 
numbers of "discouraged" workers. Regardless of the correctness of 
the assumption that a lower rate of unemployment would be at the 
expense of inflation— generally regarded as a greater evil— it would 
appear this higher level of unemployment will continue Lo be considered 
.as "acceptable." Contributing to thds acceptance of a relatively high 
rate of unemployment is the concern over tl^e balance of payments 
problem, in wliich it's assumed" that the "high" wages of AmcMrican 
workers contribute to this problem. All of those factors wi}l con- 
tribute to a labor market situation in which cMnploycrs will not have 
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to compete for workers and will seek workers whose productivity is 
high- 

Women 

Fourth, one cannot ignore the- recent increased labor force 
participation of women, particularly married women, accompanied by 
increased militancy on their part. 

Generally v/omen have been marginal participants in the labor 
force as they tend to move in and out of the. labor force. Their 
labor force participation decisions are subject to childbirth, home 
duties, and the decisions of their husbands. Since single women are 
free of some of these influences, their labor force participation 
rate is significantly higher than their married counterparts. Since 
married women's rates increased much more rapidly than nonmarried 
women, the gap between them has narrowed somewh^it in the past decade. 
The gap between participation rates for single and married women 
also exists for blacks, but blacks as a whole differ significantly 
from white women regardless of marital status. 

The fact that women's labor force participation differs 
significantly by marital status is not due to the factor of marital 
status per se , but rather to the fact that the factors affecting 
the two groups differ considerably. 

The presence of children seems to exert a much stronger 
influence on the labor force behavior of married and nonmarried 
women than does marital status. Single women with no cliildrcn 
have labor force participation rates only nine points higher tlinn 
married women with no children. Single women with children, on the 
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other hand, had participation rates 34 percent lower than those 
withsOut children. 

With respect to labor force participation rates for women, 
the ranking from high to low is as follows: 

1» Single women wi thou t children 

2. Married women without children 

3. Single women with children 

4. Married women with children 

The entry, exit> and overall marginal participation of 
married women in the labor force is a complex phenomenon. The 
married woman makes decisions v;ith respect to work not only as 
part of a family unit but also as an individual. Therefore, in 
entering the labor force she attempts to maximize either her own 
welfare, subject to the constraint of her husband and/or family, 
or her family's welfare subject to the constraint of her own well- 
being. It should be recognized that the constraints may change 
over her lifetime. ^ 

She may work early in the marriage, perhaps to save for a 
home, may withdraw from the labor force to raise children, and may 
reenter once the children have left home. For the majority of 
married women, the life work cycle is typical. UHiile the presence 
of children in the family unit makes the greatest impact on a 
woman's decision to enter the labor force, several other important 
factors not only influence that decision, but also interact with * 
each other. That is, the desire to own a home may postpone the 
having of children, or the desire to have additional amenities or 
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send older children to co]].ege may mean quicker reentry into the Inhor 
force than would otherwise have been the case. 

Generally, the other factors can be stated as those rnlating 
to: • 

1. Unemployment 

2. Overall demand for women workers . 

3. Supply (overall) of women workers 

4. Earnings 

5. Husband' s income 

6. Educational level 

7. Children 

8. Age 

9. Previous labor force experience 

10. AtLiludes tovjard work 

11. Other psychological characteristics 

12. Custom and tradition 

Given the leisure, paid work and nonpaid work (housework) 
context of the decision to work by the wife and mother we see strong 
factors at work simultaneously and in the same direction — leading to 
increased female participation. Rising women's v/agcs, increased 
productivity in the home, coupled with better products (prepared 
foods) and services (day care), have tended to increase the women's 
^desire to work. The changing customs, traditions and attitudes, the 
changing structure of employment' wit !i the increase in the service 
Industries, the rising educational levels, and the gradual move 
toward elimination of ''sex-oriented" jobs mean greater opportunities 
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for women. The Incrensed desire to work as well as the expanded 
opportunity for women to work, therefore, "explain" why more mnrricd 
women work. 

Minority Groups 

Fifth, manpower and educational planners have, since 1960, 
concentrated on the problems of minority groups because of continued 
disparities betvjeen Blacks and whites in terms of income, emplo>Tnent, 
and overall standards of living. Discrimination continues to be 
examined as a causal factor which contributes to these disparities, 
sxnce employers tend to differentiate between minority groups and 
whites £or reasons other than productivity. In the early years, the 
labor force participation rate of whites tends to be higher than 
Blacks while the situation is reversed (but to a lesser degree) in 
the older age categories. 

Of course, race per se does not influence labor force parti- 
cipation. Rather the characteristics that the races possess (or that 
they are perceived to possess) influence their labor force behavior. 
Differences in those characteristics, therefore, between whites and 
Blacks should give some indication as to why differential participa- 
tion rates are observed. Part of the difference in the characteris- 
tics may, however, be the result of discrimination. Differentials 
in education level may , in roali ty , be the effects of discrimination. 

The policy implications of a lower labor force participation 
rate of Blacks due to discrimination are quite different ones from 
those due to lack of education, for exatuple. Although the evidence 
to date indicates that discrimination lias distorted labor markets, 
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incomes, cind employment for blacks, even in lighL of recent educa- 
tional and income gains, the evidence is far from conclusive and in 
some cases contrridlctory . 

The question of whothar to institute policies to eliminate 
discriminatiou or to increase the market power of Blacks through 
training and education rests on a resolving of the issue to the 
•extent to which discrimination has caused' the extent of a lower rate 
of labor force participation by Blacks, 

On the basis of a number of studies we might say (1) that as 
measured by unemployment rates, black workers' jobs are only half as 
secure as white workers' jobs, (2) the discouragement effect for 
Blacks (of all ages) is proportionately stronger than for whites, 
and (3) therefore, we would expect the proportionately lower rates 
of labor force particiiDation for black males and black females. 

One final comment on Black labor force participation should 
be made, particularly with respect to the influence of educational 
levels on the participation rates. Although the gap between white 
and nonwhite levels of education has been 'steadily narrowing over 
the last decade, it is likely that the increase in overall educational 
levels of Blacks was generated more by the significant increases in 
Blacks with less than a high school diploma rather than the elimination 
of disparities in college education. The Blacks have not really ex- 
perienced any substantial improvement in their occupational distribu- 
tion. They are still being confined, to a large exLont, to lower 
paying, marginal occupations, either because of continued educational 
disparities, market imperfections, or racial discrimination. The 
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observed labor force behavior of Blacks manifests a complex combina- 
tion of all factors mentioned. 

The Elderly 

Sixth, according to the 1973 Manpower Report of the President , 
an increase of 43 percent in the number of persons 65 years and over 
can be^^expected by the end of the century. Of the total people re- 
corded as not being 'in the labor force in 1972, nearly 60 percent were 
out of the labor force due to retirement and old age. The effect of 
age is also reflected in the decline in the labor force participation 
rates for all age, sex, and marital status groups. For elderly 
single males and single females, labor force participation rates 
have shown a tendency to increase during the last several years, 
after having declined steadily since 1947. 

However, elderly married males exhibit only slightly higher 
labor force participation rates than for nonmarrieds, while single 
elderly females have rates over two times higher than their married 
counterparts. Married elderly female participation rates have 
remained fairly constant over the last several decades while the rates 
for married males age 65 and over have declined steadily over the 
same period. Regardless of marital status, elderly males participate 
in the labor force more than females. 

The secular decline in participation rates Cor all groups — 
especially those whose participation ral.es wore high to begin with 
(married and single males, single females) — is undor<->tnndah] e given 
the growth In quantity and quality of pension and retirement plans, 
social security allotments, and forced retirement prcA'isions, 
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Over the life work cycle of a worker it is to be expected 
that labor force participation will decline the older a person be- 
comes, simply because of the aging process itself. \^at has been of 
concern to ^any economists, sociologists, and psychologists is that 
the drop comes so abruptly between the ages of 64 and 65 — for arti- 
ficial reasons and not labor market reasons. Certainly some addi- 
tional research needs to be done to estimate the cost to society of 
forced removal from the work force of. potentially productive people. 

Another serious problem faced by older workers is that of 
unemployment. These individuals more than likely are very closely 
tied to jobs and/or occupations, perhaps are not as productive as 
they once were (or are thought to be less productive), and are less 
likely to be able or want to move to another job, industry, or region 
in search of a similar job. Studies have shown a general reluctance 
or unwillingness of older workers to retrain for existing job 
opportunities. 

Therefore, the conclusion that older workers are willing to 
accept lower wages if they could find jobs seems reasonable. Hov;ever, 
only about a third of the older workers felt they had a good chance 
of finding work at even a lower wage as compared to those whose age 
was less uhan 35, of whom three-fifths felt their own chances to be 
good or very good. 

Some researchers report that older workers' behci/ior reflects 
their attempt to maximize the expected value, of their remaininj; work 
lives. Ikit they ponnt out that older v;orkers' perception of the 
market may be distorted by the hiring practices of firms with respect 
to older workers and by the fact tht the only jobs open to them may 
be low paying jobs — perhaps even at entry level. 
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Job Improvement 

The past decade has seen a heavy emphasis placed on the uncm- 
ploj^ed and the underemployed. This resulted in numerous efforts to 
provide proper training to the unemployed and undero^mployed and thus 
facilitate their employruent and job upgrading. It was argued and 
accepted that a viable solution to the problem of poverty lay in 
education and training opportunities - for »he poor and the disadvantaged 

The^emphasis on the unemployed and the programs aimed to 
facilitate their employment obscured the plight of the people already 
employed. A Department of Labor report indicates that there are 
approximately 20 million employed people who are making between $5,000 
to $10,000 per year. They are economically trapped and socially 
scorned. Many of the working poor earn just slightly more than wel- 
fare recipients, bear a heavy burden of taxes, and have little 
political influence. Others, with somev/hat higher income, find their 
living standards being lowered by the increased demands upon their 
take-home pay and inflation. 

In consideration of the plight of these employed workers, 
recent emphasis has focused on studying their . problems and seeking 
some solutions.^ The key problems are: lack of job improvement and 
promotion, safety and health; job security; and challenging work.^ 

^IIlllLqi^tLajcs^^ 'DLM^irtincMU 
of Labor, 1970; also a speech given by Assistant Sccrc\nry of Labor 
Jerome M. Rosow, "Blue-Collar B]ues,'^ on October 30, 197]". ' 

3 

Seymour Hrnndwein, •'Upgrading: Program Kxporiencc and 
Policy Considerations,'^ a paper presented at 3]r.i MecLing of tho 
National Manpower Advisory Committee, September 17, 1971. 
A 

"Job vs. Careers," editorial, Ilicjicw^ycn^k^l^^ Scptoinher 8, 
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The importance of providing employment for the unemployed 
cannot be denied. At the same time, the plight of the employed but 
trapped workers cannot be ignored. The plights of both are grave. 
An attempt to improve the quality of work through -promotional oppor- 
tunities and on-the-job training will give the working poor a chance 
to earn better than subsistence wages. The opportunities for. advance- 
ment will enable the presently trapped workers to improve the quality 
of their life, not only by enabling them to enjoy the products of 
prosperity, but also by providing them with challenging work. The 
openings provided by the promotion of those presently in low level 
jobs will provide opportunities to hire those presently unemployed. 

Changing technology needs and requires an adaptable labor 
force. It is, therefore, necessary to formulate guidelines — both 
long run and short run — which will provide flexibility on one hand 
and the ready, trained labor force on the other. Such guidelines 
will eliminate the excesses or shortages of-, the labor force which 
occur cyclically in special areas of employment.^ 

V7orkers dissatisfied witli their jobs are certainly not a new 
phenomenon. The problem of discontented employees encompasses both 
the white-collar and the blue-collar worker. What is_ new is the 
intensity of their complaints and their increased willingness to do 
something about it. It should be clear from worker rebellions that 
the rebellion does not stem from traditional complaints about money 
and v;ork conditions and thus cannot be solved by merely more pay. 
Rather, the problem stems from deep psychological wounds. This was 

R. A. Lester, ^'Thc Adaptation of hahor Resources to Chang- 
ing Needs,'' Monthly Labor Rev icn>7. March 1966, pp. 245-/^9. 
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confirmed by a national survey published in the Monthly Labo r Review 
which ranked the characteristics vjhich the workers folt contributed 
to job satisfaction. Demand for higher salary'was ranked last, 
while having a supervisor taking a personal interest and praising 
good work; receiving adequate help, assistance, time and tools to do 
the job; and the feeling that promotions are- handled fairly by the 
employer were ranked first, second, and third respectively.^ Worker 
discontent is visible through the disruptions in the productions 
process — sabotage, incomplete vjork, high absenteeism, high turnover 
rate, inefficient work, slow down, etc.^ 

In modern times, the primary emphasis of the managerial pro- 
cess has been placed on efficiency. In order to achieve efficiency, 
it was deemed necessary that the work process be simplified so that 
more could be accomplished without taxing the ability of the worker. 
"In spite of a culture which emphasized speed ar^d mechanization to a 
degree which -makes for robot-like performance, the old values of 
craftsmanship, of creativity, of individual initiative, and of self- 
determination are very much alive in millions of American workers. 
Men still prefer jobs which challenge their skills and give them 
some measure of decision making and responsibility. The fact that 
the great majority of jobs offer a routinized work content is a 



5 A 

Ncal Q. Uorrick nnd R. P. Quinn, "The Working Condi Lif)nr» 

Survey as a Source of *SociaI Indicators," Monthly hahor Review 9^i, 

No. /i, April 1971, pp. 15-2A. • • 

^Th e Ne w York Tiiucs, January 23, 1972. In a news reptn't on 
General Motor's Lordstown, Ohio, assembly plant, it w.is reported that 
even Lhouf;h the waj;c!S are ^',ood , one of thci main roa«;ons for disc^Mi- 
tent seems to be a lack of opportunities to express one*s ability. 
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constant source of frustration to the man who still has sSome crafts- 
menship and enterprise in his make-up." There arc cases. of people 
who do not want more responsibility; they may have cliff erenl ideas 
about self-development, and they may not be prepared for the added 
responsibility that accompanies an expanded role.^ But these are 
exceptions. "By and large, people seek more responsibility, more 
skill-demanding jobs than they hold, and as they are able to attain 
these more demanding jobs, they become happier, better adjusted, and 
suffer fewer health complain ts . ""^^ Besides, if tl;e workers derive, 
most of their'-satisfaction av/ay from their jobs, then there is some- 
thing wrong with the system and there is a need to restructure the 
jobs such that both the efficiency and the humanism are. recap tured . "^"^ 

There are various terms used to describe the * development of 
the labor force. "Upgrading" usually is defined to include training 
and advancement of nonsupervisory workers to higher paying jobs 
after successful completion of training. "Job enlargement" or "job 
enrichment" .implies that the nature of the nob is broadened and the 



8 

Daniel Katz and Robert L. Kahn, T he Socia l Psychology of 
Orp.aniz ations (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 19bt) p. 373. 

9 

Strauss, G. "Some Notes on Power ICquallzaLion, " in 11. Lcavitt 
(^'^•) The Social Sci ence of Org anizations (KngJcwood Cliff, N. J.: 
Prentice-llall, 1963). 

^^Katz and Kahn, op . ci i: , , p. 36^ . 

^^John Kenneth Galbralth, The New Inclustr ial. State (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1967). 

^^Conferoncc on Upgrading and New CarccM"s, sponsored by the 
Manpower Policy Task Force, March 20, 1970, in Washington, I). C; 
also J . R. Bright , Au t oiu a t j. on a n d M a n a g t?in n t , (P.o5;L<)n, Mass . : 
Harvard Business School, Division of R-scardi, 1958) ► 
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worker is trained to perform larger and more varied tasks. Job 
enlargement does not always mean higher wages. However, it does 
imply that new opportunities for promotion will open to the worker, 
which may result in higher pay . It also provides a more challenging 
job. "Job improvement" is used here to mean that the worker should 
be provided with an opportunity to perform a more challenging job — 
larger, more varied, and less repetitive. It will also mean that 
the worker should be given more responsibilities and that his 
chances of promotion — and thus higher pay~~are greater vjithin the 
firm. Such opportunities may enable the worker to reach his full 
potential — including self-fulf illr.ient and increased job productivity, 
It may not be out of place to mention that however the terms are 
defined and used, they all point to one direction, and that is 
betterment of the employed-but-presently-trapped worker. In other 
words, "job improvement" will free the worker from the constraints 
which limit his or her control over the jobs and the immediate work 
environment. It will give the workers an opportunity to use their 
skills to the fullest extent and thus tak^ pride in their work and 
derive satisfaction from it. 



13 

For definition of j oh ' enlargemen t see W. J. Paul, K. H. 
Robertson, and F. llerx.berg, "Job Knrlchment I'ays Off," ilarva^d 
Business Review, March-April 1969, pp. 61-78; nnd J, F. Ui^v'inne and 

R- A. Steward, :::L?]i_l^ll.liiXJi5nic_n^ A Case St udy, Research Series 

No. 25, (Ames, Towa: State University of Iowa, Ikireau of Labor and 
Management , 1963 . ) . 



The main thrust, of. the litotature available on job im- 
provement is on "motivacin'g'* employees . '"Motivating" in this 
sense usually means causing workers to perform their job tasks at 
the level required for the productive process to continue. The 
majority of production process jobs involve repetitive tasks which 
deny job satisfaction. These workers are told> in effect, that 
they are not capable of performing complicated tasks successfully. 
Furthermore, the concept of job simplification, which is instituted 
to maximize efficiency, prevents the worker from exercising any 
control over the content of his job. The assembly line production 
furuher removes the control over the speed of his work. Since the 
skills a worker acquires are so fractionated, they provide little 
opportunity for vertical or even horizontal mobility. This stratifi- 
cation of occupational structures tends to trap workers — especially 
the young and the more educated. They become dispensable parts of 
a vast and complex machinery. Those who are alienated by this system 
emerge as disenchanted trapped workers who lack motivation. "^"^ The 
problem of worker motivation is further complicated by the lack of 



F. Herzberg, "One More Time: How do you Motivate F.mployoe.n 
Ha rvard Dusiness Rev iew, January-February 19G8, pp. 53-62; W. J. Roch 
and N. L. McKinnon, "Motivatin^^ People with Meaningful Work," IK'i_rwira 
Busi ness Review , Hay-June 1970, pp. 79-110; M. S. Myers, "Who Are 
Your Motivated Workers?" U a r v a r d B u s i n e s R c v ie w , January-February 
1964, pp. 73-88. 

'''"^H. L. Sheppard, "Discontented Blue-Collar Worker: A Case 
Study," Hon tin y T.ahor Koview, April. 1971, pp. 25-32; C. R. Walker, 
"The Problem of Repetitive Jobs," Ihrr v:<mi_ l^u s i n o s s Review 28 (3), 
1950, pp. 54-58. * " \ - 
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promotional opportunities, bad working conditions, and no room for 
creativity which further deny the worker his psychological fulfill- 
ment . 

The lack of worker motivation is not se.lf-perpctuating and 
self-sustaining. Rather, it is reinforced by the existing circum- 
stances of his work. It is in this regard that the concept of worker 
motivation is advocated. There are those who claim that the only 
way to motivate an employee is by giving him challenging work in 
which he can assume responsibility."^^ The challenging job permits 
a feeling of achievement, responsibility, growth, advancement, re- 
cognition, and, above all, self-satisfaction and enjoyment from 
work itself. Advocates of this position point out that the basic 
needs of the worker— shelter , food, health care, etc. —are fulfilled. 
Beyond. these basic needs are such nontangible needs as self-recognition 
job satisfaction, achievement, promotional opportunities, etc. The 
only way a worker can achieve these goals is through the opportunities 
provided by job improvement. This job improvement works in two ways. 
First, it attempts to provide opportunities to those v7ho are already 
employed. Second, the upv7ard movement of already employed people 
creates openings in the bottom which can be used to employ the 
unemployed. 

Job improvement proceeds at three levels: attitude changing, 
remedial education, and job skills development. The success of the 

"^^Judson Gooding, ''Blue-Collar Hluos on the Assembly LLne>" 
Part I, Fortune . July 1970. 

'''^F. llerzberg, op. elf . , and W. J. Roche and N. L. McKinnon, 
op. cit . . ' 
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program depends on the support system developed by the organization 
which makes pre- training preparations, provides triiining support, 
personnel help, Involvement with the staff, etc.*'"^ Other factors 
which contribute to the success of the job improvement program are: 
clear evidence of promotional opportunities available to the worker; 
worker participation in solving problems; and minimal division be- 
tween management's and workers* responsibilities."^^ 

Thus far all the attention has been focuf;ed on the problems 
of the worker. The worker is entitled to all the help he can get in 
his efforts to improve his lot. Employers, however, should not be 
ignored. They play the crucial role in that they are the ones who 
provide employment. So far it has been tacitly assumed that the 
employers will do whatever is necessary to improve the lots of the 
employees. However, employers have to consider the costs and bene- 
fits. of instituting such prop,rains. If the costs are too higli or 
the expected gains are not convincing, then -employers will not make 
the efforts necessary to provide job improvement and growth oppor- 
tunities for their workers. ' 
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L. Nadlcr, "llolpinp, the llard-Coro Adjust t:o the World of 
Work," Harvard lUisinoss Kevu>w, March-April 1970, pp. 117-126. 

19 

Judson Gooding, op. c:i t. , Part 1 1 1 > Jio Ltj me , DcccmhcM- 1970; 
C. R, Walker, op . cit .; and Roche and McKinnon, op. cit . 
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There are several studies which documeiit the success of job 

20 

improvement in several industries. All the studies conclude that 
job development is a viable solution to the various problems facing 
both the employer and the employee. Typically, .the employee is 
given an opportunity to exercise some control over the content of 
his job, given recognition for his achievements, given more respon- 
sibility, and even given a chance to enjoy work itself. The combina- 
tion of all these factors usually results in decreased production 
costs, increased productivity, accelerated learning time and hence 
reduced costs, fewer complaints and grievances, and eventually 
larger profits for the employer. Thus job improvement proves to be 
mutually beneficial to both the employer and the employee. Further- 
more, a job becomes a vehicle for individual development v/hich 

facilitates the company's growth also. This makes the management 

21 

proc.ess an organization service rather than a control. 



''j. Macgregor, *'Some Plants Prosper by Yanking the Time 
Clock, Easing Employee Rules,'* Wall Street J ournal, May 22, 1970; 
W. J. Paul, K. Robertson, and F. Her^.berg,' op. ci t . , E. R. Gommor- 
sall and M. S. Myers, ''Breakthrough in On-the-Job Training," Harvard 
Busine ss Review, July-August 1966, pp. 62-72; M. S. Myers, "Every 
Employee a Manager," Ca lifornia Ma na ^ em e n t R ev^i cw . Spring 1968, 
pp. 9-20; and W. J. Crink.2r, D. D. Cooke, and A. W. Kirsch, C Limbing, 
the Job Ladder , (New York and Washington, D. C. : E. F. Shelley and" 
Company, Inc., 1970). • 
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There are many firms which are involved In the job Improve- 
ment program of one form or another. Some of the firmr. arc: TcR.M., 
Texas Instruments, Alcan Aluminium Corp., Precision Ca.steparts Corp., 
Corning Class Works, Proc.tor and CambJe, A.T.&T., hockheod, Motorola, 
Donnelly Mirrors, Inc., Boeing, Kastmnn Kodak, Westlnghou.se Corp., 
United Airlines, R. C. Barry (Footv;e*ir) , and Bankers Trust Company 
in New York. The diversification of these firms in itseJf speaks for 
validity and success of job improvement pi'ograms. 
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Employers attcmpc to operate in a ninnner wincii they believe 

to be most efficient. However, management today gencrnlly sees 

little need to change its employment practices. Most managers 

believe that opportunity for advancement exists within their organi- 

22 

zations and the v/orkers have only to take advantage of it. Special 
training efforts. have usually been stimulated by specific skill 
shortages, when an employer has been unable to hire the skills which 
are needed in the labor market. In the absence of business crisis, 
management is unv/i.lling to change its production process or job 
structure without an* economic justification and an assurance that 
production flow and profits will be maintained and improved. 

The employers focus their attention ci matching existing 
workers and jobs, and not on upgrading to meet the job requirements. 
They are reluctant to provide training because they consider tliem- 
selves as businessmen and hot educators. They are reluctant to 
assume either the responsibility or the cos't of training. Their 
reluctance is further increased by the high rate of turnover which 
reduces the potential return from training investment. It is a 
part of the traditional, belief that the free market v;ill meet their 
needs, even for special skills. 

The problem of employer reluctance is further complicated 
by the hostile attitudes of many labor unions. The unions not only 
distrust tlie management but also resist any change in the rigid — 
structural — patterns of jobs. Lnhc.r unions often view job improvLMncnt 



A. W. Kirsch and I). D. Cooke, UlMj.r^ailj iiK ^ 
Problems and Possihi 1 1 ti os , (New York and Washington, D. C. : IC. F. 
Shcily & Company, Inc., 1971). 
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programs a,s a threat to their own existence and, hence, oppose such 
23 

programs. It is true that job improvement calls for greater 
participation by the labor force in the decision-making process. 
But it does not eliminate . the unions. Rather, job enlargement seeks 
to eliminate the policing role of the unions by seeking their coopera- 
tion. At the same time, it attempts to enhance tlie position of the 
union as labor force's representative in the decision-making process, 
and creates an environment of trust and cooperation. The success of 
the union in advancing the welfare of its members is not independent 
of the growth of the firm. They both depend on each other, and, 
hence, they should cooperate rather than fight. 

As the problems of productivity, discontentment, absenteeism^ 
high turnover, etc., beco-j^:: nore acute, the need for continuous 
training programs, as propo: . J by job improvement, becomes more, 
evident. Even though there are attempts to automate every production 
process, the human element cannot be eliminated. It is argued that 
aftci. the elimination of simplified and boring jobs by automation^ 

the remaining jobs provide more freedom, responsibility, and 
24 

dignity. Thus, as long as the human element is involved, there is 
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M. S. MyrM-s, ''Overcoming Union Opposition for Job I-nrich- 
ment," U£L£vaj;:d^us^^ May-June 1971, pp. 37-49; MichaeJ 

Maccohy, Principles of Ilumanix.inc ^^^ork," AA.\S Symposium on Tech- 
nology and the llumanlzation of Work, December 27, .1971. Mr. Maccohy 
points out that opposition stems primarily from union leaders hecau.se 
success of such a i^rogram tends , to undermine their i^osition 
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F. C. Mann and L. R. !'ofrman, Au i onia t i on and ihe Worker: A 

WjnsLon, 1960); and R. Bl:).. .^t, AJJenaiion ^aml Jj-uedom: _'riie K.'irtory 
Workci-_and his Jiuhist^ij/ , ( , ..r. oi^o : Un*; vcm's i'^ty^ o f c'h'i rVHio l>7e^ss"'^96 /O . 
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the need for some type of job improvoniont progrnm which is bcneficinl 
to both the employer and the employee. 

The success of a job improvement program depends, nlbeit not 
entirely, on the structure of the organization. The traditional 
organization which ;...ximizes efficiency and which depends solely. upon 
its blueprint of prescribed behavior is a vety fragile system and 
has little, if any, room for change. Such an organization attempts 
to structure jobs on the basis of job content independent of any 
consideration for the worker. The success of such an organization 
depends on the acceptability of its authority and its rules as 
binding on the members. Such an organization consists of patterned 
behavior; if its members misperceive the organizational boundary and 
.misbehave in terms of it, they threaten the very life of the organi- 
zation. However, the structure of an organization is to be found in 
an interrelated set of events which return upon themselves to complete 
and renew a cycle of activities. It is events rather th-m things 
which are structured so that an organization, like a social system, 
is a dynamic rather than a static concept. Thus, in order to change 

an organization, we must redefine the roles of the participants in 
25 

that system. Roles in an organization are interdependent. They 
are filled by people, not by mechanical devices, and people have 
other interests and involvements. Tn order to make work as the 
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R. G. Hunt, "An Essay on Trofit Motive," nerj?nj;io M^^^^^^ 
men t Journa I 5, 1969, pp. 0-11. Hunt argues Lliai lo chnn^-.i* an t>i);nni- 
zation we must chanj'.c tho pt'rcopLion of the pooplo. HiUv'c'Vcm-, the 
results of inosL scuclies i lui i Lc Lhai the iiiana)».tMiK'n L has little desire 
to chringe its or^v^inizat ion. Rather it is interostcal in fhanj' i ii)', 
peoples' (especially its workers') perception of itself. 
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principal interest and involvement, an organization has to redefine 
its roles. Physical attendance of a worker is not sufficient. 
Active participation couple^! with attendance can be achieved only 
through self-motivation and self-interest in the". job. In other 
words, everything that does or can happen is dependent on every- 
thing else that does or can happen; that is, all events are corre- 
lated. Thus, the concept of cause and effect is discarded. 

The review of the literature on worker participation begins 
with the work situation without consideration of the forces which 
shape individual beliavior prior to entering the world of work. It 
may well turn out that the impetus toward greater worker participation 
derives more from pre-work experience than from conditions on the 
job. For example, one might explore the changing role of education 
in American society and its ^jffect on the work attitudes of new 
entrants into the labor force. 

There has been a recent emphasis on. the close connection 
between education and preparation for work, not in the narrow sense 



Katz and Kahn state that the patterns of individual behavior 
required for organizational effoctivenoss and functioning can he di- 
vided into three stages; A. Jiiin.'.ng and staying in the system which 
includes recruitment, low absenteeism, and low turnover; B. Dependable 
behavior: role performance in the system which concerns meeting or 
exceeding quantitative and qualitative standards; and C. Innovative 
and spontaneous beliavior: performance beyond role requirements which 
encompas-:; cooperative activities v;ith fellow members, actions pro- 
tective of system or subsystem, creative sugge5;tions for organiza- 
tional i inprovcment , and self-training. See Katz and Kahn, f^^_.__c i t . , 
p. 337; R. A. Katzell goes (?vcn further and suggests that t!ie or{;ai)i- 
zati.onal s true tu re shou Id provide freedom to take nt^cessary action 
by those v;ho have ability and mc^t i vriti on to further its objectives. 
Sec "Cont rasti nj; Sysnems of Work Organization/' Anu-rican I'sjy' chf) 1 oj; i s t 
1962, pp. 17, 102-IOS. ll would not be out of place to mention here 
that the imderlying notion is that an organization will be fJ(»Mible 
and willing to change. 
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of specific skill training, but in the wider sense of imprinting 
specific role models that were congruent not only with the lahor 
force requirem^ents of an evolving industrial society, but also with 
the objective of encouraging acceptance of the basic Institutions 
of that society. Thus, the educational structures have encouraged 
order, discipline, acceptance of authority, and fitting in with the 
things as they were. 

But our educational system is changing. More and more, 
creativity, originality, spontaniety, and a healthy questioning are 
being stressed as the attributes toward whose development education 
should be oriented, and from whose development learning and analyt- 
ical ability more easily flow. Clearly, then, this kind of schooling 
will generate a set of expectations v;hich demand reasons not authority. 
Although these changes in schooling derive in large part from our 
greater appreciation for what motivates learning, the potential con- 
sequences for work-force behavior are far-reaching. Is it too much 
to suggest that forms of woirk organization v/hich allows for greater 
participation are needed to satisfy these expectations whicli our 
educational system will increasingly impart to our youth? Should we 
go further cind explore whether there is a closer connection between 
educational system and subsequent work-force orientation? Is it 
possible and/or desirable to restructure our education system to 
encourage more participative modes of behavior? If these are 
desirable on other grounds (e,g,, more efficienL learninf; process, 
better psycliologlcal support for the child, etc.), ran we he indif- 
ferent to their prospective implications for the ovy;aui zat i on of. work? 
Should such conditioning be more consciously and deliberately oriented 
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toward a particular kind of organization of \>7ork in the future? 
Although the answers to such questions do not lie ready at hand> 
we must face now the issue of thinking more clearly about the con- 
nections between education and work. 

The same kind of argument can be applied when we turn to 
other socializing influences such as the family and the cultural 
milieu. These institutions are changing rapidly, and in the same 
direction of reducing the elements of authority and increasing re- 
liance upon more persuasive modes of influencing behavior. Here, 
too, these trends come increasingly in conflict with past expecta- 
tions about work-force behavior and motivation, and thus it is 
likely that the organization of work must give way in the face of 
these powerful social forces. 

Margaret Mead, in her book on Cult u re and Commitm ent (1970), 
has distinguished among three cultural systems. In one the children 
"learn primarily from their elders — parents and grandparents. In 
the second- children learn from both their peers and parents. The 
third cultural system is one in which children learn their attitudes 
and values from their peers. According the Mead, it is the latter 
culture which exists today and which "represents what is to come/' 
In commenting over this development, one writer has stated that 
"Today's youngsters have found the full limits of the pragmatic and 
problem-solving approach to which we adults are so deeply wedded. 
Such cin approach does not tnke into account all of the unintended 
side effects." Ry this he means tliat past cultures tended to ignore 
the consequences of this approach. Today'.s youth is n(|u:ilJy inter- 
ested in the side effects of certain types of action. 
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IV. The Re-allocation of Educational RcsourcGs 
The Question of Priorities 

Society today is confronted with growing demands for govern- 
mental expenditures in such areas as education, welfare, proverty, 
medical care, etc. The gap between these total demands and the re- 
sources available to the various govcrmnehtal units ±c ever-widening. 
As these various programs compete for the so-called "limited buck," 
it becomes essential to determine priorities not only between educa- 
tion and other programs but also among the various competing groups 
within education. The competition within education may be among ele- 
mentary, secondary, and post-secondary (all types) levels. And, within 
each of these groupings, one would find competition between academic 
and vocational education at. the secondary level, between undergraduate 
and graduate education at the post-secondary level, and between two- 
year and four-year programs at the undergraduate level. 

Given this competition for limited resources, it is clear that 
priorities must be established. The priorities can be established 
only on the basis of comparing the outputs (or objectives or benefits) 
of various activities with the inputs (costs) of these activities. 
No longer can the educator lay claim for more resources simply on 
the grounds that education is "good" and more education is "better." 
The same argument could be made for other social programs. Nor can 
vocational educators continue .to ask for "more" at the expense of 



Th.is section draws heavily from ^A^_D±j-cclJxmj^ 
Kducation by Carl J. Schaefer and Jacob J. Kaufman, 1), C. Heath and 
Co. , Lexington, Massachusetts, 1971* 
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academic educators, or vice versa, without relating these extra re- 
sources to the achievement of specified goals. 

The fact is that there has been a misallocation of educational 
resources. 

When the allocation of resources in the intermediate and secon- 
dary levels of education are fixamined, one finds an overemphasis on 
academic education (college preparatory) and an underemphasis on 
occupational training. It has been asserted frequently that for 
grades 7 through 12 approximately 80 percent of the schools' resources 
are devoted to academic or a generally v7atered-do\>m general curriculum, 
despite the fact that 80 percent of these youngsters will eventually 
enter the world of work, either as dropouts or as graduates. Regard- 
less of the precirjc percentages, the allocation of resources is per- 
verse.* 

The significant question is how this misallocation of re- 
sources has developed and continues to be maintained ► The answer is 
five-fold: first, there is the general -stress on a "college'* education 
fostered by parents and educators, as well as society in general; 
second, there is a tendency to ignore the results of research which 
reveal that there is a wide gap between the offerings of the schools 
and the aspirations, needs, and interests of youth; third, there has 
been a failure on the .part of educators to take cognizance of a Inrge 
group of youngsters (probably ^0 to 60 percent of the secondary school 
population) whone needs are not* being met by either the academj.c or 
the vocational curriculum ai-5 presently consti tuto.d . These youngsters* 
have usually been ''trapped" in a general curriculum; fourth, 
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education has failed to evaluate appropriately its programs to deter- 
mine the relationship between the resources employed (input) to thu 
objectives achieved (output) in the form of student performance, be- 
havior, and attitudes; fifth, education has failed to recognize the 
achievements of a variety of experimental programs in various parts 
of the country which are designed to meet the needs of ' youngs ters by 
educating them in terms v;hich are relevant to them and useful to the 
world of v7ork. 

For these, and other reasons, it is clear that resources have 
been inefficiently employed and badly allocated- 

But, the question can be asked, what are the particular goals 
of the educational system? Hov7 do ve know whether or not they have 
been achieved? Can achievement of goals be quantified? Can we re- 
late costs to the particular programs designed to achieve the goals? 

The Goals of Education 

Generally, an educational goal has been expressed in terms of 
"improving the quality of education." It would be wise to state the 
objective in more specific terms. Is the objective to have more stu- 
dents accepted into college, or to have the students score higher on 
standardized achievement tests, or to have more students obtain em- 
ployment at higher starting salaries, or to liave the scliool receive 
a higher rating by its accrediting agency? 

A statement of tlie specific objectives in specific terms 
makes it easier to list and to evaluate tlie available alternatives. 
Let us assume that the last alternative — a Irigher rating — is the goal. 
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There are many ways to achieve a higher rating. One way is to improve 
the physical facilities of the school. This could be done through 
refurbisliing existing facilities or constructing new facilities. A 
second way is to improve the quality of the teaching stc^ff. This 
could be accomplished by in-service training, tuition ref.ind for 
courses, or salary incentives. A third way is to hire more teachers 
who could be used either to reduce class size or, by keeping cl.-'ss 
size the same, to give the teachers more time for preparation. A 
fourth way is to hire teaching assistants to perform routine tasks. 
A fifth way is to hire coordinators who would rearrange the instruc- 
tional process and assign teachers to lectures, practicum, group dis- 
cussion, tutoring, etc. 

As indicated, to achieve the goal of higher accreditation 
five, general alternatives are possible. Some of these might be re- 
jected because they require funds which are. not available (new buildings), 
or because properly trained personnel (teaching assistants, coordina- 
tors) are not available. However, the possible alternatives are con- 
sidered in an explicit manner. Too often the decisions are made 
without the alternatives even being suggested. 

The example is too simple. It assumes that there is general 
agreement as to the specific goal, The most bitter educational con- 
troversies involvd the question of which of several possible goals 
should be pursued. The degree to which the separate goals arc mutually 
exclusive determines the degree of hr-terncss in fho ciisputes. The 
way in which the schools are now organized makes it nmpossihlc to pre- 
pare a majority for college and at the same time to give the disadvan- 
taged the type of assistance tliey require. Nor is it possible to 
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prepare students for college and also to give specific vocational 
training of any depth. 

Much of the controversy in education arises over such issues. 
However, it is only rarely that they are stated this explicitly. In- 
stead of a debate over the relative importance of various goals, tliere 
is the hue and cry of various interest groups which attempt to mold 
educational policy to their o\>m ends. This type of pressure is per- 
haps inevitable in a democracy. But if educators are to assume the 
role of professionals — a role to V7hich they constantly aspire — they 
must begin to act in the interest of those they serve. And this group 
is not the citizens, the taxpayers, or even the school board. It is 
their students. Educators should be guided in their activities by 
more than commonly agreed upon values prevalent in their communities. 
They should attempt to be both agents of social change as well as 
agents of cultural transmission. As agents of social change they 
will have to make difficult decisions and be prepared to defend them. 

What is the basis for a recommendation that the goal of educa- 
tion be drastically revised and that resources be re-allocated among 
existing curricula? It is the recognition that a continuation of cur- 
ricula along conventional lines will lead to a sharp division in our 
society based on class lines or family origins, rather than oii the 
basic potential of the individual. The latter is more consistent 
with the democratic basis of our society. 
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The Question of Curriculum and Social Cl ass 

The highest priority for society is the education of its young. 
The educational process is fundamentally designed to transmit a tzet 
of democratic values. Examined from this point of view, the institu- 
tions in our society for providing this type of education tend to 
abdicate their responsibilities when they divide youth into ^'tracks'* 
or '^curricula.'* This is not to imply that there are no individual 
differences or that there are no different interests of individuals. 
But it is meant to indicate that individual differences in the learn- 
ing process should not result in placing youngsters in "tracks" under 
which they are stigmati^ied as "second-class" or even "third-class" 
students. 

The tendency in recent years in most states, as a result 
of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, and the amendments of 1968, 
has been to develop area vocational schools. The reasons for such a 
development are quite clear. The smaller schools cannot provide vo- 
cational training in a variety of subject areas because of size. The 
solution appears simple: establish an area school that can serve the 
needs of a larger geographic area and provide the necessary diversi- 
fication. It is assumed that v;e thus have an "efficient" use of re- 
sources . 

But the "efficient" use of resources is not synon>nnous with 
"least cost." A resource is used efficiently only if the results (or 
benefits) tend to exceed the costs. Tlierefore, we must also he con- 
cerned V7ith output (the student). 
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The development of area vocational schools tends to establish 
more firmly a division of our youth along class lines. Middle-class 
children tend to attend their local schools, to enroll in the academic 
(college preparatory) curriculum, and to move on to college or some 
form of post-secondary education. Children of working-class families 
tend to be moved into the vocational track and to end up in the 
working-class them.selves, being denied the opportunity of upward mo- 
bility. These social class distinctions should be minimized. 

Another development which tends to maintain class lines is 
the establishment of area vocational schools in "suburban*' areas 
where the more affluent, white, lower-middle class families recognize 
the inadequacies of the so-called comprehensive schools in the local 
community. There is a tendency for such parents ta support financially 
the development of such vocational schools. liov^ever, in the urban 
areas, where the parents may be from the working class, both white 
and Negro, the financial ability to support' such schools through 
taxes is quite limited. Thus, there may be a tendency to misaliocate 
federal and state funds. The conLrap^s between vocational schools 
in the urban areas and area vocati^nt^l schools in nonurban areas 
are startling. 

Education and Opti ons^ 

An essential ingredient of an educational system in a demo- 
cratic society providing the youth with equal educational and 
social opportunities. To avail themselves of such opportunities 
youth must be server! in a manner which permits exploration and 
choice, with the proinlt;e that any choice does not foreclose future 
options. 
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It is, indeed, unfortunate that probably the single,, most im- 
portant factor influencing the direction of a youngster's life is his 
family environment, a factor over which hchas no control. Thus, any 
youngster entering the school system with disadvantages which affect 
his learning abilities is immediately disadvantaged in a relative 
sense. The equal treatment of youth at this stage of his growth, in 
the form of equal educational expenditures., v/ould still produce un- 
equal results. It would appear reasonable that any attempt to pro- 
vide equal educational and social opportunities vjould require unequal 
expenditures for those youngsters entering schocl from relatively 
poorer enviroriraents . Sudh unequal expenditures mean greater expendi - 
tures for this group. 

Concomitant with such resource re-allocation is the necessity 
that tliere be a multiplicity of choices and, when a choice is made, 
that the student not be foreclosed from changing his ' decision . If, 
as sociologists and psychologists assert, the future of youngsters 
is heavily predetermined by faniily environment it would appear that 
the schools should utilize every means to open up new vistas for 
youth. That is, it ic essential that the educational system provide, 
through its curriculum and guidance activities, the means by v;hich 
the students can off-set these predetermined factors which influence 
their decisions. Therefore, significant changes in curricuJ.um are 
required and a new approach to guidance must be takers. 

The curriculum must bo radically revised — in all areas — to 
accept tlie concept that youngsters have the ability to learn and 
that they do not need to be "taught." Learning should he based on 
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desparcition the thought of four or more years of book 
work. The rewards of education are remote. . . Some 
of these youth may sense the value of education, but feel 
they can never persist through school. They have been 
beating their heads against a stone wall for ten years 
or more. Quitting school may not solve any problems, 
but it does give instant relief. 

What we are saying, in effect, to many of these low- 
average youth is 'Look— going through high school is a 
glorious adventure in learning and growing strong. It's 
like climbing a mountain; you get to the top, and you get 
your diploma. But we notice that you have two left feet 
and can't climb mountains at all well. So if you just 
sit in class, keep ycur mouth shut, and don't get into 
my hair, you'll graduate. We'll say you climbed the 
mountain, even though you didn't really. I suppose 
■ there are some other ways up the mountain and some spe- 
cial help we could give you, but we're so busy making hot 
chocolate for all the mountain climbers that it's better 
if you just sit there and pretend you're climbing.' 

This observation summarizes better than many tables and data 
what the main problem is that faces education today. Essentially it 
is a question of finding "other ways up the mountain,*' Almost every- 
one who is connected with education would admit that there is a large 
segment of young people — estimates vary from AO to 60 percent of the 
school-age. population— who do not really benefit from their school 
experiences. This is not a nev: finding, but the need to find w^nys 
to help these youngsters profit from education has acquired a new 
urgency. 

When the need for laborers and unskilled production v7orkers 
• was high there was no need to design a curriculum for those student:: 
who had neither the aptitude nor the inclination for the traditional 



J. A. Cullinane, ^'Improving School Programs for r.he Kduca- 

tlonnlly Nc^glected C uidance in A m eric an Kd ucntio u 11 : Curren t I.s - 

su es and Su r. r.estcd Action , Ed. handy and A. M. Kroll, (Cambrid^^.e, 
1965), p. 251. 
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% school offerings. Thc^se • ludcuCs simply left school and found employ- 

g, ment. Several forces in car society have acted to make this option 

unavai 1 c to young people. Mandatory school attendance laws repre- 
I • • sent the prime example of these forces. These laws are rooted in the 

most humanitarian of motives. Unfortunately, they cau-jf mary young- 
^ ■ sters to submit themselves, five days a week, to school experiences 

I ■ which tend to deny their basic human worth and dignity. Too often 

the "education experiences" of these youngsters teach only that they • 
I are less able and less worthy than their more academically gifted 

classmates . 

Even if there were no school attendance lav.'s, school with- 
drawal would not solve many problems for this type of young person. 
The labor market has little need for uneducated workers, and employ- 
ers have been able to require a high school diploma as a criterion 
for employment. This is not because the diploma indicates the grad- 
uate has learned anything, but because it does indicate certain social- 
ization traits sucli as willingness to accept authority, habits of at- 
tendance and punctuality, and an acknowledgment of the goals of middle- 
class society. In short, the employer believes, probably with some 
justification, that the high school graduate will be a gc,>d worker. 

It is precisely tliis youngster— the one without any .serious 
per.sonal or social handicaps—that the schools have the greatest po- 
tential of serving. With a shift in emphasis and a re-allocation of 
resources, it should be possible, to provide them witli a useful educa- 
tion. 
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Obviously the school experi ciicos for most of the disaclvan- 
taged group is also "not rfilevant," but to combine them with tlie 
group wliich is separated as the "nonrelevants" confuses the problem. 
The disadvantaged could profit from all the. suggestions made for non- 
relevants, but they need al ,ese and more too. The disadvantaged 
need special help to overcon ^r. sometimes' chaotic and always de- 
prived conditions of tlu ir ho;.i. : , 

The nonreleva;. : a ; ulo, do not need this kind of assis- 

tance. They come from relatively stable homes wliere the necessities, 
and even some of the extras, of life are provided. The father usually 
has a regular job. Tlie parents often urge their children to study 
hard and get a good education, but they do not engage in intellectual 
activities themselves. The children thus internalij-.e the goal of 
upward occupational mobility wliich is reflected in their parents' 
regular work habits, but they do not see the relevance of traditional 
academic pursuits to this goal. They see fathers who have steady 
jobs which yield the money that they someday hope to earn, but they 
never see these lathers read books, write letters, or work problems 
in algebra. They ask, in effect, how will the things the school 
asks us to do make it easier for us to get jobs? The school answers, 
in effect, stay in school until you get your diplomas and they will 
make it easier to get jobs. Tlie youngsters agree to the bargain. 
They come to sclxool, stay out of trouble, do enough to get by, and 
receive their diplomas. ' Their high school years are mainly wasted. 

By bringing relevance to tlie activities pursued in high 
school tliis waste could be largely overcome. And relevance could be 
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introduced by finding topics of ■ interest , by showing; the interrela- 
tionships among various courses, and by stressing; the ways in which 
the skills that the student learns in high school will be used when 
he takes a j :;b*. 

Vocational education has Tany of these desirable features.- 
Its present organization, nowever, tends to limit it to a smaJ.l pro- 
portion of students. In its traditional form, vocational education 
is geared to serve those st:;dents with firm occupational goals and 
average or abov^j-average abilir} . Unfortunately, there are not many 
students in our high schoo].s who fit this description. The wide- 
spread emphasis on a college education as the surest, route to a use- 
ful and rewarding life tends to cast most of the above-average, and 
even many of the average students, into the college preparatory curric- 
ulum. 

A flexible curriculum allows the student to defer specifying 
a vocational choice • Many students at the high school level canrjt 
make such a choice. They have a certain direction and inclination 
but they cannot specify the particular type of occupation they v/ish 
to follow. The selection of a specific program in vocational educa- 
tion involves more of a commitment to a vocational goal than most 
high school students are able or willing to make. They ask: why 
spend two or three years learning to do a job that I may not like? 

An additional consideration that causes many students to avoid 
vocational courses is Lheir desire to maintain future options. They 
probably would not express their reasons in these words, but they are 
aware that the vocational education curriculum limits the possib i.l j.t.i es 



open to them after nigh scliool. Although they nre not cicndemically 
oriented, they feel that going to college would be a "nice thing to 
dp." Many are unwilling to shut themselves . off from this possibil- 
ity. Even many students in the general curriculum hold a vague hope 
that somehow they will be accepted by a college. These considerations 
are some of the major obstacles in attempts to attract more students 
into the traditional vocational education programs. 

Is there a curriculum to meet the needs of these youngsters? 
Can the t rcilcional vocational education curriculum fill this require- 
ment? 

Curriculum 

Vocational education does have something to offer tho;;c stu- 
dents who are presently wasting their high school years by enrolling 
in -the academic or general curricula. But this potential will not be 
realized unless vocational instruction, as it is currently offered 
along traditional lines, is limited to the talented few. Wiat is 
needed is a new arrangement for a large group of students in the 
"gray" area who will be given a chance to explore the nature of many 
occupations— an arrangement which demonstrates the interrelationship 
among courses and between these courses and future plans, wliich pro- 
vides training in broad occupational skills that can be used in a 
variety of occupations, and, finally, which maximizes the options 
open to .the student after he leaves high school. 

Is such a curriculum possible? It is, and it can be offered 
with relatively minor re-allocations of resources and facilities. 
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The first necessity is a conualLmont to do something for thosci stu- 
. dents who are usually ignored. Once this commitment is made the nec- 
essary procedural arrangements can be organized. 

There is one aspect that is essential — teachers of different 
courses must be given time in which they can meet together to plan 
the coordination of their instruction. This coordination must be a 
continuing weekly activity over the entire sciiool year. 

The educational process would no longer be seen as teacliing, 
but instead as providing the conditions for learning. Providing these 
conditions involves tailoring instruction co the needs and interests 
of Che student, rather tlian forcing the student to adjust liimself lo 
a predetermined curriculum. This is, of course, the issue of indivi- 
dualized instruction (or, rather, Individualized learning) , whicli 
receives more lip service and. less effort than probably any other 
aspect in education. 

There are iiiany factors which go contrary to the recognition 
that each individual has his ouii learning style: state mandated 
courses, college cidmissions policies for the evaluation of courses, 
textbook nnd course materials designed for uniform instruction, and 
the teachers' own training and experiences. All tend to perpetuate 
the customary lecture-recitation forms. These factors also tend to 
continue the compartmentalization of instruction. 

The curriculum being advocated stresses individualized in- 
struction across subject lines,' Teachers of the traditional subjects 
would act as resource persons in theii: own areas of expertise and 
would " guide tiie study and activity of the students along self -selected 
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lines of interest. The students would proceed at their own learning 
rates towards goals they had chosen for themselves. 

It is expected th.at at the secondary level much of this acti- 
vity would be occupationally-oriented , During the senior high school 
period most young people are interested in exploring the nature of 
various occupations • The curriculum being suggested would give them 
the opportunity to carry out this exploration. Instruction in other 
subjects could be related to the central theme of occupational explor- 
ation* 

It is at this st.cge that the special style of vocational edu- 
cation could make its unique contribution. The youngster who is essen- 
tially nonverbal can be shown the utility of reading when reading 
skills make it easier for him to follow the instructions for a machine 
he wants to use. He can be shown how a knowledge of certain scien- 
tific lav;s makes it easier for him to solve the particular problems 
he encounters. He can be shown how to represent some problems in 
algebraic or geometric terms and he can, see the advantages of manipu- 
lating them in this style rather than physically. All of these 
learning experiences can be sho^-m to be immediatel}' relevant to the 
problems he is trying to solve. There is a much higher probability 
t)iat concepts learned in this manner will be retained and cipplied in 
similar situations in the future . 

Along with an increase in the irelcvance of the materials 
studied, the style of vo-^ational education has rrevcral additional 
advantages. It is projecl-oriented and the student can experience 
a sense of accorai)lishment , wliicli producing useful objects yields. 
Such a sense of accomplishment this type of student rarely or never 
experiences in the academic classroom. The instructional process of 
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an occupationally-or ienLcd Lype by iLs very nature tends to be in- 
dividualized. The instructor works with the students individually 
as they progress at different speeds on different projects. The 
mood in a vocational sliop is informal and rej.axed. Rather than re~ 
quiri.ng the students to sit quietly, they can move about to ublaln 
needed materials or tools. As a final bonus, the instructor, by ob- 
serving the student's v;ork, can set standards for disciplined work 
habits and personal responsibility. 

It is quite evident that the recognition of the main problem 
of occupational education, or even the development of an appropriate 
curriculum, is not sufficient to solve the problem. An important in- 
gredient ±v. the process is tlie educational preparation of teachers. 

Teacher Education 

To capitalize on the potential inherent in this new curriculum 
it is necessary to develop teachers v7ho are broadly trained, who are 
capable of working as members of ii^terdisciplinary teams, and who have 
an understanding and sensitivity to the characteristics of students 
v/hom tliis curriculum is designed to serve. The roJ.e of these teachers 
is not so much to teach as it is to establish a learning environment, 

A learning environment is made up of many elements, must of 
which liave yet to be specifically identified. The one principle, 
that is most generally accepted by learning psychologists, is that 
behavior that is reinforced tends to be repeated. 'J'he pro]>.lcm then 
becomes one of providing situations which yield reinforcements. 
Tliese reinforcements can be classified as internal and external to 
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the individual. Internal, or self-admlnisLored , rc-inforccments are 
those which slve the feeling of satisfaction to persons when they 
complete difficult tasks or "put in a good day's work." External 
reinforcements include the approval and recognition which one re- 
ceives from others for his efforts. 

The usual student, for whom school is not relevant, receives 
little of either kind of reinforcement for Mils school efforts. Since 
he is not academically adept he has little chance to obtain approval 
from his teachers or classmates. And, since school activities have 
little intrinsic interest for him, it is a rare occasion when he will 
feel satisfied about his own work. This requires more sclf-admlnistcred 
reinforcement. However, to provide more external reinforcement, it 
will be necessary to develop teachers who can accey.t and approve th. 
students on their ov.n maritn. Host teachers evaluate yonng-.ters on 
their ability to do college work. This standard is, of course, totally 
inappropriate to the large proportion of students who require an occu- 
pationally-oriented curriculum. Teachers who Iiave been oriented to 
the needs and interests of these students 'and who are supported by a 
sympathetic .'-,>ir,ti.ation can use more appropriate standards. 

Both of tliese elements are essential. Both the teachers and 
the administration must see tiie curriculum as a means of meeting the 
needs of students. If these student... do not perform as well as others 
on a standardised "test, the teachers should not be pressured to im- 
prove this test performance. If the administration applies such 
prcs.surc, the teachers will subvert the curriculum and use it to teach 
for the type of student perf oi.-mancc by which they (the teachers) are 
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evaluated and if tlie studenLs do not respond Lo this type of instruc- 
tj.on — and it is obvious they do not — the teachers will tend to re- 
ject the students. 

This is the cycle that currently prevails in the typical 
general curriculum. The teacher is required to toach tool subjects 
by csL^entially verbal means to students v;hcse mait; inter.ests and 
abilities are in other areas. The studenLs? do not respond to the 
teacher nor do they perform well on those standards by which the 
teacher's performance is evaluated. The administration evaluates 
the teacher by standards that the teacher can never satisfy, given 
the mismatch between the curriculum and the students he must teach. 
The teacher is thus frustrated in his efforts and blaracs t:\iO. student, r 
for his failure. He thinks thar. if the students would only try a 
little harder he could accomplish the goals the adininistra tion has 
seti The students, in uurn, are aware of the low regard in vjhich 
their teachers hold them. They too are bored and frustrated by the 
materials the teacher attempts to make tliem study. The cycle of 
mutually negative interactions is established and luaintained largely 
because of tlie inappropriate nature of the curriculum. 

Buu even appropriate teacher education is not enough. ^-Tliat 
is required, in the final analysis, is strong educational administra- 
tion and ^Lp-^der ship, financial and public support. 

Conclusion 

What, in effect, is boirig suggested is a complete restruc- 
turing of the educational system. It is a system based on the assump- 
tions that (1) youngsters have a capacity to learn, and do not have 
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^ • e As.sos s nje n t_ of H i \ m : \ n R e sourc o 1 M*c> p r a ms 

The question can be raised as no the appropriate methodo] 0[;y 
to employ in the assesi;incnt of programs designed to improve and 
develop our human resources.^ 

Since the 2nd World War there has been an increasing awarcnesf? 
of the evils of widespread and prolonged unemploymen t> and the need 
to improve the situation. However, for many years there was contro- 
versy about the basic causes of unemployment. Charles Killingswor th 
was a strong proponent of the structuralist: side> believing that the 
prime cause was structural imba] u c , while members of the. President's 
Council of Economic Advisors at the time thought it was due to in- 
adequate aggregate demand. There now appears to be some agreement 

2 

that elements of both exist in unemployment. 

Influenced by those who believed that structural disequi- 
librium was an important cause of unempl.e^nnent , the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act was enacted in 1961, folowed by the Manpower Development 
and Training Act in 1962. Both were designed to reduce unemployment 
by retraining unemployed workers using government investment;. During 
its years of operation, the MDTA has been amended to reorientate it 
toward the hard-core unemployed, because of criticisms that it vjas 
not meeting the needs of those for whom it v;as designed. 

^This section draws heavily from a papt^r presented at l:he 

New York SLate School of Industrial and Labor Rolations seminar on 

"Urban Man])nwcM- Trends and Problems in the 1970s." Cornell University, 
October 6, 1970. 

2 

The main arguments are summarixed by Margaret Gordon, "11. S. 
Manpower and Kmployment Policy," M o n L h 1 y L abor i v e v i e w 87, November 
1964, pp. 131A-21. 
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From the outset, studies have been inilintcd to ovniuate t.lic 
retraining programs, and to attempt to answer the following major 
questions: 

1. Arc the retraining programs econoniically effective and 
efficient? 

2. Do such pro^T.rams meet the needs of the hard-core unem- 
ployed? 

3. Can unemployment be reduced by retraining programs, 
without corresponding action to increase aggregate 
demand? 

4. Could/would retraining programs bo carried on without 
government sponsorship? 

The purpose of this section is to present a brief survey of 
some of th.e studies that have been undertaken and their main results; 
to point out their major limitations; and to examine how far they go 
in answering the above questions. Finally, there will be a short 
discussion of the implications of the results for public policy, and 
the need for further research. 

S tudies on Trainin g in G enera l 

Much of the methodology and many of Lhe concepts utilized 
in spcrific studies on retraining under the MDTA v;ere borrowed from 
studies aimed at evaluating training in general; for example, on-the- 
job training and vocational education. Those liave, in common with 
retraining under the HDTA but unlike general education, mainly 
economic objectives — to improve their income and increase tlieir period 
of emplo>niient — which make the problems of evaluation ensicr. 
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Onz^±J^ii±Jr^hyj^^^^^ The early work on oti- l:l,e-job training 

was carried out by Gary Bc^clcer and continued by Jacob Minecr. 
3 

Becker produced a tbeory of investment in buman' capi tal , that is 
"influencing future real income through the embedding of roso.irces 
in people," and applied it to on-the-job training. "Training might 
lower current receipts and raise current expenditures, yet firms 
could profitably provide this training if future receipts were suf-. 
ficiently raised, or future expenditures sufficiently lowered." He 
pointed out the difference between general and" specif ic training; 
the former is equally useful in many firms, whereas the latter is of 
use only m one firm. With general training, the cost as well as 
the return will be borne by the trainees, not the firm, in the form 
of initially lower wages with the expectation q] higher wages in the 
future. If the training were completely specific, tlie finn would 
have to pay all the training costs, for no national employee would 
pay for training that did not benefit him. The firm will then be 
very reluctant to lose him. Usually most 'training is a combination 
of general and specific training, so the firm and trainee will share 
the costs. 

Jacob Mincer developed this theory further in order to esti- 
mate the amount of resources invested in on-the-job training as dis- 
tinguished from formal education, and to estimate the rates of return 
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Gnry S. Uecker. ''InvcstincMil: in Human Capiral: A TliooreL- 

ical Ana]ysjs/\Journal_oJ_I\)micn] Kconoiiiv, Vol. i XX P-irt '> 

October 1962, pp. 9-/i9. - > ^ u 

A 

Jacob Mincer. "On-the-job Training Costs, Returns and Some 
Implications, J^iXnnL^^ Vo]. LXX, I'art ?, October 

1962, pp. 50-79. 



on such invcstcicnts . Altliough a direct comparison of workers engaged 
In on-the-job training with a group similar in all respects except 
that they did not receive on-the-job training Would have been 
preferable, he was restricted by the scarcity and unreliability of 
data. Instead, by utilizing Becker's theory, he compared two average 
income streams of workers differing by levels of schooling. He 
found that investment in on-the-job training was a very large com- 
ponent of tota] investment in education, and that the rates of 
return were lower for the on-the-job training than for total 
training at college level. 

Vocati on al Education . From Lhi;!Sc: initial studies of on-tlic- 
job training come others concerned V7it.h evaluating vocational educa- 
tion. These further developed the methodology and applied i t to 
case studios. There were urAially tv;o measures of program success — 
improvement in income and a reduction in unemployment. In two of 
the three studies considered here, the evidence suggested c^nly 
small returns to expenditure on vocational education, but in the 

third the investment was shown to be worthwhile. 

5 

Arthur C0raz7.ini, in his car-e study of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, showed that in spite of the higher cost'of vocational educa- 
tion, there were still unfavorable differentials in pay. This was 
slightly modified by the effect of nonincoinc benefits, in tliat 
vocational education could be viewed as a social investment in 



'Arthur Cora'/./inL, Vocational Kfiucalinn, A _St_udv of Ji>U]t;/.i_l-;';* 
ajTd CoiUj^ (A Case Study 01: Worcester, Mah">s.)i subin i l tetl to the Off ire 
of lulucation, Department of Heal th, Ktkic:: ti c> md Wei tare, August 
1966. 
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dropout prevention. However, he recommended a reduction of investment 
in vocational education, and consideration of alternative programs for 
on-the-job training. Michael Taussig^ performed a similar analysis 
in New York City and again showed very small, returns on a big invest- 
ment. However, whereas Coraxzini had assumed that the existing pro- 
grams were efficiently operated, and, therefore, the investment 
should be diverted to other . programs , Taussig realized that changes 
were necessary v/ithin the vocational education program, and he be- 
lieved that the failure was tied up with racialism. 

A third case study considered was an analysis of vocational 
versus academic education in three cities.' Equal emphasis was 
given to the development of the broad methodology and to the conduct 
of the empirical study. Care was taken to properly control for 
the socioeconomic factors; benefit data v;as obtained for a few years 
following graduation; the fundamental difference in the nature of 
education from other public investment projects was scr<j tini7.ed ; and 
finally the different criteria for allocating resources were examined 
to decide which was the most appropriate for the purpose. 

The results shov;ed that additional public funds should be 
spent on vocational-- technical rather than academic education, if 



6 

Michael Taussig, "An I:conomic Analysis of Vocational Kduca- 
tion in the New York City High Schools," a paper prepared for the 
Conference on Vocational 1-ducation, The Hrookings InsLituLion, 
Washinguni, D. C. , April 17-J8, 1967. 

'^Jacob J. Kaufman, Krnst W. Stromsdorf er , Teh-wei Hu , and 
?-|aw Lin l,ee, Ali-AjH!.^:^L^'il^^^ Costs^and IkMiofiLj; of 

^'•uttod to tlic Office of Kduca r. Ion , Ix^^ar trucn^t of Hea'u hV^^v^hu-a t i on 
<'uui Welfare, October 1967. 
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mdiVet'ary i "slices arc acccpLcd as mr- i .ures of benefit and cost. But 
the authors emphasized the dangers of generalizing from a small 
specific sample, and, like Taussig, pointed out that the conclusions 
do not mean that vocational-technical education should be continued 
along traditional lines. Efforts should be made to determine the 
degree to which the programs are being efficiently operated » 

Studies on Re t raining Under the KDTA . 

There have been numerous attempts to eva].uate the programs 

initiated under the MDTA, but only a few which were specifically 

cost-benefit analyses. It is, hov/cver, usefu] to examine a selection 

of the others, partly to see what measures of program success are 

used and partly to compare conclusions v;ith the cost-benefit analyse.".. 

Simple Evaluation TechRicjues. Harold ledger ton and Robert 
8 

Sylvester were concerned In their study more wi.th the ability to 
practice tlie outcome of the MDTA programs than with evaluating its 
economic efficiency. However, they do provide valuable insight into 
the efficiency of the original program, which is an aspect not re- 
vealcd by cost-benefit analysis, ar. shown above in the discussion 
on vocational education. Their measures of program success wore 
the percent of trainees who completed the course and the percent who 
were employed in the field of training. The correlation of program 
success with the previous level of education, the degree of unemploy- 
ment, a]id the amount of public assistance received was clearly 



Harold Edgorton and Rnhert: Sylvester. "The I'rc^d i c i i on c»f 
Outcomes of MDTA Programs--A I'llot Study,** CouLrart No. OK- .1-8:3-037 , 
Performance Research, Inc., l-ebruary 1966, 19 pp. 
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demons trntod; so to improve the success rote would exclude the people 
for whom the MDTA was primarily designed. At the same time, however, 
it was shown that the predictors would be divided into two — those 
which relate to the characteristics of the trainees, and those des- 
cribing the program and management. It is by adjusting the latter 
that the program success can be increased without changing the 
composition of the trainees. 

9 

Similarly, David Pucel was concerned with appraising the 
efficiency of the original program in terms of the potential of the 
prospective KDTA trainees for po?r- training, employment. However, in 
his attempt to obtain selection criteria which would reduce the 
possibility of dropouts, and unemi)loyment afterwards, he only ex- 
amined the personal characteristics of the trainees. This is of 
little. advantage for overall improvement of the program, as upgrading 
the quality of trainees reflects the purpose of >n)TA. But it is of 
advantage in that Pucel is advancing on improved placement system 
for different occupational training, to take greater account of 
personal characteristics. For example, someone with manual dexterity 
will have more cliance to succeed as a craftsman than as a salesman. 

Iii 1967 a Committee on Administration of Training Programs 
v?as set up "to determine if there is v;aste, duplication, and 

%avid J. Puce] . Var ial^l ei-; P^^;Jjll-f\cL J:/?..-^^.^"^'^''^. X^^^^^^ 
ment Succe.'^s in M i n no .'-.^o t a , Minnes«^La Keseai'cli Cc^p ni i na t i on llnii- in 
07cn7ra iTona riT^^^^^^^^ U. S. Office of f-duca ri cmi , l-el)ruary 1908, 

33 pp. 

S. Department of lleaUli, Kduca I ' nn , and Wolfarp, Hopo;;t 
on t ho^ Comin I t ley on_A{ljv» M\i^s I r;U_u _o f Tra i n hyr, jM*_o- r.ims , W.-.sh i ny, low , 
IK C7: lfi7])er intendenl of Ddcuiulmi L,'i , (JoverniiK'nt Printing; 01 I ice, 
March 19C)8, 78. pp. 
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Incfficlancy in admini^jteri ng *thcr»u programs as ifinny individual, pro- 
grams, and... to make recommendations for correction.'' Training 
programs t:ithin the concern of the Committee; include those under 
the MDTA, the Economic Opportunity Act, and various educational acts. 
They therefore range f^om on-the-job training and vocational educa- 
tion to the >'cighborhood Youth Corps and wTob Corps. Although Lhe 
coirmiittee found that some wasLe, duplication, and inefficiency 
existed in the nearly thirty separate federally supported jobs, they 
observed that these failings were rarely severe enough to vitiate 
the usefulness of these programs. They did point out numerous pro- 
blems of inefficiency, misuse, and delay, particularly in the out-of- 
school NGxghl)orhood Youth Corps, hut to them the single most im- 
portant wa-ite v/as simply due to the inadequate level of funding of 
these training programs. 

One interesL comment in the report reflects the state 
of research in this fjeld. "The committee decided not to undertake 
aviy detailed economic benefit-cost evaluation of the various train- 
ing programs, because of limi rations of time and resoiirces, and 
because of the nonexi si cMice of benefit-cost evaluation models for 
the various programs." 

Finally there is only one study at "iMcsent wliich specifically 
evaluates Ncigliborhood Youtli Corps. Regis Walther"^'^ attempted by 
experimcntaJ control group comparisons and follow-up interviews to 
judge the program effectiveness in terms of work and community 

"^■^RcKis 11. WaJiiicr. A ji^^tJVV^p^ec ri ve _S tu(l v _n f _i he Kf f i c: hmcy 
^ ^ ^ S'jj}}!'^^^^ VlL^ ^ rj?, ^.T.^^ J l^.!! I ^ j\^.*J ^.'^^^^^I^Jl^^^'^l_'^j^^' ^ ^1 _C< 'i'p^J JM-o)'.ram, Con- 
iract No. 8J.-09-(i()-19 , George Wcu;lungrc)n uViTvcM'si'tyT ^Jn*i.y 79(^17^70 pp. 
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adjustment. This iiicludod resources such as individual evaluation 
by the youth and by interviewers, employment records, and a number of 
police contacts. Although the subsequent rate of unemployment was 
still quite high and enrollees were not encouraged to return to 
school full-time, the data from the study provided substantial evi- 
dence that the youth were benefitting from the program. The differ- 
ence with the previous studies is that the enrollees came strictly 
from the disadvantaged youth. 

Cost-Benefit Anal yses . VHiile raucb can be learned from the 
above studies of retraining under MDTA, there v;as one serious 
limitation — nowhere were the benefits considered in relation to the 
costs. Many programs can be though.t of which v;ill yield benefits 
if the funds were available, but eventually the critical decision 
will be to allocate the limited supply of funds among all:crnative 
program--^. It is for th:is reation that cost-benefit analyses are of 
particular us-e, although the advantages of the simpler studies 
cannot be ignored. 

12 

David Page analyzed the retrnii^ing program in Massachusetts, 
using a sample of 907 retrainees. He stated the objectives of MDTA 
as the retraining of underemployed and unemployed workers for nec- 
essary s!:ills so they become more gainfully employed citizens, and 
then proceeded to analyze the costs and benefits of th^ i/r^ogram. lie 
assured that all 'costs would accrue during the training period, so 
there was no need lo reduce them to present val no . Gross btJiie f i ts 



12 

David A. l'a-;e. "Re tr»i [ ui ng under ihi' Manpower Development. 
Act: A Cos t-lJenef i t Analysis," rul)) tc Policies editors .lohn Mont- 
gomery and Arthur Smithies, Vol. 13, 19G/i , pp. 257-:^67. 
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were measured as the cliange in individual incomo strc^anis; woro summed 
to give the average group income; were reduced Lo allow for the re- 
duction of Lransfer payments' in the form of unemployment compensa- 
tion and welfare assistance, and for cyclical changes in the economy; 
and, finally, were reduced to present value in order to compare with 
present costs. It was concluded that under tlie circums.tancos and 
assumption of the study, retraining was worthwhile and indeed the 
benefits were understated if redistribution of income was taken as 
an objective. 

West: Virginia, where some of tlie first retraining programs 
under the Area Redevelopment Act were established, was the site of 
further intensive study into retraining programs. Ernst Stromsdor f er''' 
asked three questions in this studv: 

1. Does retraining of the unemployed pay? 

2. VThat are the variables affecting the relative success 
and failure of retrained' workers in tlie labor market? 

3. How do the variables affect different groups of workers 
. exposed to training? 

Using a sample of 1,379 West Virginia workers v^ith 38 months' post- 
training labor-market experience, he concluded tliat for the sample 
considered retraining had a po5iirive not effcict on labor market 
success measured in terms of earnings and employmont. Prior labor 
force experience appeared to be tlie most important dependent vari- 
^ible. lie stressed that additional work v.'as necessary to establisli 

13.. O , . M 

Krnst W. Stromsdor fcM* . ' Petermi n:inl s of Kconomi\ 'Uiccesj; 
in Retraining the Unemployed: The West Virj'.inin I-v p^' r i once , " - 
Journa l of Hum.in iNOSources , 1967, ?.3 pp. -ax'^U- 
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more precisely the dif f crentini benefits and costs of different 
retraining skills. 

14 

Alex Cain and Ernst Stronisdorfer went further in emphnsi?.- 
ing some of the limitations of the study. The number of observations 
was considered too small, particularly of v;omen, and the comparability 
of trainees and nontrainecs was a crucial assumption, which may not 
be justified. One of the major findings was. the sizable difference 
in the measured benefits of the training program among several socio- 
demographic subgroups, for example the lower educated groups bene- 
fitted more than women — but the reliability of this depends on the 
adequacy of the sample size for subgroups. Although, despite this 
heterogeneity among groups, it is concluded tliat the overall results 
show benefits considerably in excess of .qdsts; it is also noted tliat 
the basis for measuring payoff unfortunately contains biases which 
tend to overstate benefits. 

Finally, Cain and Stromsdorfer comment that the returns are 
so high that one might ask whether or not the retraining woii]d take 
place in the absence of governmental programs. However, they sus- 
pect not only that market imperfections may be pronounced, hut also 
that the trainees wore of initial ly higher quality, and that they 
obtained preferred treatment in the job market because of government 
sponsorship. 

With the roali/.ation that the training pro^^rains v^cre not 
jiroperly serving the hard-core unomploycd, ameudnientf: to the HDTA 

Vlex Cain and F.rnst St romsdor for . "An I'.concMiiic Kvaluation 
of Cover nincMi t Re( ra i n i ng Pru)'rnms in \7c*s L V i rg i nla , " ]\(» t rai ii i nj\ 1 ho 

)l'l^.l^l]lL9jl^JL^ii ^^I*b'^^_.^A^*i!Jjl5.» ^eraJd Somers editor, *Jhe University oi 

Wi.scon.sin I'ress, 1967. 
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were enacted. Miclinol Borus''^ thought that the **redirec tion oE the • 
MDTA to encompass the hard-core unemployed will consequently influ- 
ence the economic effectiveness of the whole retraining program." 
So he tried to estimnre the economic costs and benefits of retraining 
the hard-core unemployed. He included such factors as literacy 
training, increased subsistence allowances, and higher dropout 
rates because those who are now attracted are less highly motivated, 
and showed that the average cost of retraining could easily increase 
by 50 percent. Assuming that the supply of funds is fixed, this 
could reduce the number of workers to be trained by a third. 

Borus thought that the benefits' did not always, justify tho 
costs. If there is a 'Vacuum effect," society does not derive any 
greater benefit from retraining these workers. The 52-week limit 
to the. length of training period may not be long enough for the 
really disadvantaged to learn a job. But the st.udy did not consider 
the noneconomic benefits to be gained by retraining these vjorkers, 
and moreover there are situations when retrai.ning the hard-core 
unemployed worker would be useful, for example if all jobs require 
a degree of training and skill or there is a large proportion of 
unskilled unemployed labor force. 

IVo further studies were performed by Michael Borus. Tiie 
first was in Michigan in conjunction with Rinar Hardin, "^^ in which 

"^^Michael. Borus, "The Cost of Re t rn i n i n,^, the Uard-Core 
Unemployed," Labor La w Jo irnal, . Sep tcMiiher 1965, pp. 57-f-583. 

^ ^ Kinar Hard i n ap'l Michael iU)ni5; . "An I'cnnom ) c Kva 1 iia t i on 
of I'hc. lU'training rro^;rai'.i in M i c i\ : gan , " TrfU' r c^l i U/'.r. of l-Jl*\ J.V''^\1V('_S5• 
/1^''JL ^*colK>mJ c_Sj;_;a iJU icH _S'*c- 1 i oil of t Ll^ jXn-rr i can •''j^'i' Jj^',LL^>2 L A-.V'i^l."' 
£jL?Abil'^> 1966. 
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many of the probleiris were stressed. In particular the diCf icuL?:lcs 

of interviewing were emphasi^ed, and the possible resulting bias 

because of the failure to locate highly mobile persons- Also^ 

soci.al benefits may be overstated in periods of large general unem- 

plojTTient, when retraining primarily redistributes jobs in favor of 

trainees, and understated when there are pronounced labor shortages. 
17 

The other study was of 373 workers in Connecticut, in which re- 
training proved to be a useful method to increase employment when 
occupations existed V7ith insufficient labor supplies. His effective- 
ness depended on the existence of Borus, tried in particular to 
estimate the economic costs and benefits pertaining to the individual 
government and economy, and, like Cain and Stromsdorf er , concf?ntrated 
on the sponsorship of the program, and concluded that ncithjir finns 
nor individuals retrain to the extent that is socially optional. 
^'If the burd'^a of ;.he costs of ?*etraining v?cre placed on individual 
workers, many would not enLer the courses. Yet, at the same tirie, 
the benefit-cost ratio of the economy vjpuld be unaffected by the 
chan^;o in sponsors, and would remain greater than 60. The logica] 
conclusi.on is thai: the individual sponsorship of retrniring involves 
Llic possibility of great loss to the economy." Borus c^•ncludcd 
thnt alternative mcthodf^ of improving the labor market should L.* vrad 
in ^ ot-^'-in^tion wi tli retraini nr^ , since retraining is not a free good. 



Michncl I'. Borus. "A i'encf It -Cost Analy.-.is of the Kf^^niniiic 

Kf f cct ivcnoss of Reiraiiilnr, the Unemployed,'' y.*!!*^! JjVTJVl'llLr.Ji^^^^^ 

1967, pp. 371-429. "* " " 
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L imitati o ns of E xisting, Studios 

Although the studies described above go far in evaluating 
retraining programs, there are still limitations to thoir usefulness, 
and dangers in placing too much reliance on them for poli':y decisions. 
One of the major limitations is, of course, that the traxw.*i;3 pro- 
grams are so recent, and that there is no indication yet of 1.^^ 
permanent the income and employment gains will be. This can only be 
erased by time, and follow-up studies of those already undertaken. 
The usefulness of the existing studies is mainly in determining the 
methodology and making conceptual difficulties more explicit. 

Cain and Stromsdorfer pointed out that the assumption of the 

comparability of trainees and control group was crucial. However, 

even with the use of regression analysis to discount for variability 

between the groups, it is still unlikely that the groups are fully 

comparable. On the one hand trainees may be more job-oriented, and 

on the. other hand they may miss excellent job opportunities which 

will not be repeated. But at least this method is an improvement 

on that used by earlier analysts where the before- training position 

was compared with af i:er-training position of the same people. 

It is also rcla;.ively insensitive to cyclical changes which can 

produce distortions of the gains. 

18 

Burton Keisbrod examined tho effects of training programs 
on third parties and, in particular, the possibility of a 



18,. 

. lurton A. Ueisbrod. "Conceptual Issult. in KvaUialinr, 

1097^^^^^^' ]l[LllL!iL^^^^ October pp. J091- 
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displacement of noiUrainees by trninees. This may dopend upon the 
level of total demand in the economy as well as on tiie degree of 
imperfection in the market, but "neither the Facts nor the underlying; 
issues. -.are clearly understood." Tlie opposite case may also occur^ 
that training of additional workers with relatively scarce skills 
could break resource bottlenecks, thereby expanding employment, 
productivity, and income among other workers. Another consideration 
should be that if the training programs were cut back, v;hat would 
be done with the resources made available? 

Closely relat:ed to this is the issue of the distribution of 
net benefits. In the studies, the two objectives generally considered 
were an absolute gain in income and an absolute gain in employment, 
but this may be underestimating the benefits, for the sure amount of 
income will mean more to the very poor. EconomJsts usually sc^parai:e 
the. .distributional effects from the e^'ficiency effects and concentrate 
on the latter. It would be very valuable, however, in considering 
retraining programs, to kno\-J more about the characteristics of the 
specific groups that receive benefits and^ hear costs. 

One important difference between those studies of retraining 
using the simpler techniques and those using cost-benefit analyses 
was in the measuromcMit of benefits. The former included v;ork and 
community adjustment, and in one cose used the number of police 
contacts as an index. The latter was solely concerned with economic 
benefits. However, even among the cost-benefit analyses there was 
disagreement. Uorus viewed only tliose wlio used their training .sul»- 
sequently as benefitting from the training programs, while Somcrs 
and Stromsdorfer considered all tliose who graduated as I)enef itting. 
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Others indeed consider tliat oven attending part of the course may 

have benefit by making the trainee more v/ork-orientod . 

Some of the study authors cominonted that they suspected that 

the quality of the trainees was above average. This is also the 

19 

contention of a paper by David Sewell,, v;ho considered that the 
experience of the trainees analyzed was generally of minor interest 
to the poverty program. The really hard-core unemployed were ex- 
cluded from the training programs by the aptitude requirements and 
their complete lack of motivation. Those succeeding were only the 
"temporary" poor who may have been able to improve their position 
without government assistance. 

Concl us i p n s and I m p lications 

Most of the studies shov;ed that job retraining v;as economically 
efficient under the conditions as pertained prior to the amendments to 
the MDTA. But the crucial variables were shown to be the factors 
affecting the quality of the trainees. Ch.anges in the programs and 
in administrative procedure — tn prevent delays, to ensure good place- 
ment evaluation^ and to help to prevent dropouts — will all cause some 
improvements in efficiency, but it is unlikely that these could com- 
pensate for a reduction in tlie quality of trainees;. 

The question which is .still unanrvjcrcd is v.'hclhcr the reorien- 
tation of the training programs toward the true "disadvantaged'* is 
economically efficient and effective. Sewell jjointed (uit thai the 
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David 0. Sewell. "A Crititjue i^f Cost-lieno f i t Analyjie.^; of 

Training," Monthly L abor lU'view, Septc-mher 196/, pp. l.S-Sl. 
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results pbtnincd from the early trainin^^ i>c:licnies cannot he a|)j)licul 
to job corps and to the more recent scliuines. Boru^^ v;ent so Car a« in 
oppose the newer programs on the grounds that the- heneClts to socic^ty 
were so much greater v;hen the trainee was of higher quality. It may 
be, however, that the criteria for one set of programs are not 
applicable to another. Research is therefore needed urgently on this 
aspect of training programs. 

It is doubtful whether retraining programs could he carried 
on without government sponsorship. There is no conclusive evidence 
on this, but it is frequently suggested lliat the social returns are 
greater than the private returns. Moreover, if nonmonetary hcMiefits 
were included, such as a lower crime rate and a veil-educated popula- 
tion, the social returns would be even greater. There is also no 
conclusive evidence about whether unemployment can be reduced by 
retraining without corresponding action to increase aggregate d^ md. 
All of the authors v;ere, aware of the possibility of a trained worker's 
simply displacing an untrained worker, according to the state of the 
economy at the tiiue. / 

Finally, tho. need for furt]\er research must he emphasised. 
The number of studies in tins field is not very numerc^us, and 
/nialyses of Job Corps and Keigliborliood Youth Corps are particularly 
lacking in the present day. VJhen unemj)] oymen t and poverty are 
foremost among tlie national prcblcms, it is vital that the effect 
of programs designed to retrain the poor slionid be clearly undo j's tood . 
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' VI. T 1 ]C_JU2 c d for Plnmyj n y 

The concept of ^lannin^, let nlone its pi-actice, is very 
foreign to all oducalors. They continue to assume that "all things 
can be done," as if they had unlimited funds. Nor can they visual- 
ize the restructuring of the educational process by \>?hich better 
education can be achieved even witli tl'.c same funding. They refuse 
to recognize that' learning is a lifetime ' process and that they must 
provide conditions for learning and not just " each." It is not 
enough for vocational education to train youngsters for an occupa- 
tion, place them in jobs, and then forget them and allow ihem to 
struggle in the rapidly changing v;orld of v;ork. Youth must be 
trained to knovj how to learn nev; trades , and occupations, either on 
their own or from educational institutions in communities which are 
concerned v;ith more than training a specified age group. 

Although Congress has spcci.fied the development of state 
plans for achieving certain goals — including nondi.^crimination on 
the basis' of sex and race, school administrators do not know how 
to plan for these goals. The y "must be carefu-lly taught." This 
point can be illustrated in connection with a discussion of dis- 
crimination against women in vocational education. 

Some state administrators think that the mere announcement 
of a policy against discrimination meets the requirements of Conj^ress, 
hocal scliooi administrators think that the mere announcement thuL 
young women can enroll in any vocational program is sufficient. And 
others, v;]io go directly to che junior high scliools with counselors 
and even some young women to explain that there is no discrimination, 
think such approach is sufficient. 
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There arc, bowover, subtle institutional <ind other inhibiting 
factors operating. An illustration from another area may be usodul. 
An official of a large public utility in. a large urban area once 
explained that it is not enough to announce publicly that it is 
"an equal opportunity eraployer." A young Black may have never uti- 
lized a transportation system from a ghetto area into the business 
district. He/she may never have entered a large business huildJng 
with a battery of elevators and elevator starters. He/she may never 
have confronted a recep tioni s t on the appropriate floor - He/slie 
may never have taken ap ti tude tes ts . 

Similarl.y, young women face similar probl.ems such as teaciiers 
who are unsympathetic to their enrollnu'.nt in traditivonal male voca-- 
tional programs; toilet facilities in vocational schools — partirularjy 
in the areas of traditional male programs — do not exist for young 
women; and peer pressures ■ from their female and ina] e. friends may be 
great. 

To what extent do teacliers and administrators in vocational 
programs discuss these issues nor only among tlievasclves hui vm th 
both tlie female and tlie male students? 

In the broad area in the attainment of certain social! goals, 
Congress has generally assumed that the. legislating of these goals 
is sufficient. Unfortunately, in our society man is moved In' his 
strongest motive and not his liigliest motive. Congress should v^ro- 
vide for a system of financial incentives for the atrainnieut of ;ts 
goals. Stat.es should l^e allocated funck^; not only on a so^-callcd 
"equitable" basis, but also in relation to the achievement of 
legislative goal s. In turn, states sliould leimburse school:^ only 
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if similar goals are achieved. The incenf.ivG system sliould bo such 
as to reward the achievers and ponali.e the failures. M.y not apply 
to scS' M administrators the same pass-fail system they have in^poscd 
oh sLudents? 

What does one rcco.mnend in order to change the vocational 
I programs when confronted by a variety of pscy!:ological and societal 

barriers which have existed for cent.ries? How dees one change the 
attitudes and behaviors of employers, boards of educators, school 
J ^duur.i.-ratcrs. and federal and state officials? Ilow can we change 

the attitudes of parents? 

i These are difficult and ccnplex euer.tions. A Swiss historian 

I once said .hat "the essence of tyranny is the denial of complexity . " 

At the risk of being tyrranical let me suggest 1-be fo] lowing: 

■ 1. That the use of an incentive system be considered so 
that schools are rewarded if they achieve ' certain 
socially desirable goals. 

2. Funds be made available possibly through an incentive 
system-whereby schools are reimb .rsed for extra efforts 
in counseling, in-service training for school admini- 
strators and teachers, and educational programs for 
parents and employers. 

3. Employers be subsidized for acting in a manner consis- 
tent with the goals established by Congress in the. form 
of tax benefits or subsidies. 

4. Funds be made available for the training of admiuistra- 
tors at the federal, state, and local levels in the 

33 
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area of planning. The slate of the art of Mxr.nning Is 
considerably ahead of its practice. 
5. Research by experimentation should be :tU[)i; ?rtcd . And 
this research can best be coiiducted by social and be- 
havioral scientists who, too often, have been ii;^,nored 
by vocational educational administrators. 

In the conduct of research, particularly involving experiments 
which require the cooperation of existing instirutions , piany obstacles 
i.ave been encountered and iiioct, if not all, can be overcome. 

First, there tends to be a strong aversion to the word "oval- 
lation,^' reflecting the fact that the institutional personnel feel 
threatened and, therefore, becoirie exceedingly anxious. To the extent 
to v/hich the issues can be put in objective terms, e.g., *'a study 
of the factors which influence. . the fears of officials can be 

minimized. „ 

in many projects the researcher is confronted with the problem 
of obtaining adequate data, adequate in the sense that they were con- 
sistent v;ith the objectives and methodology of the projects. 

In the conduc t of cost-effectiveness s t.udics , f or example , 
it was found that the kinds of data collected were unsatisfactory, 
tending to follow accounting principles rather than economic principles. 
One illustration might suffice: there arc usually data on, say, average 
costs, but the appropriate* decision can be made only on the bjsis of 
marginal costs. . 
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Probably no other country gGnerates more data about its econ- 
omy than the United States . Yet, when basic decisions are to be ir.ade 
about the effectiveness of a public program little, if any, data are 
available on the basis of which a reasonable decision can be made. 

'\ ? 

In a recent paper prcr;ented to the ^niericati JCcononiic Associa- 
tion, Charles L. Schultze explains this as fol]ov;s: 

First, our existing data systems — whicli, what- 
ever their weaknesses, have performed v/ell for macro- 
policy decisions — are highly imperfect or completely 
useless as a measure of perfonn ance and a means of 
setting goals in the micro cteas of social programs. 
Second, we have little knov/ledge of the micro pro- 
ducti on functions connecting program inputs v;ith 
program outputs in luost governmental socia]. programs. 
(Ital.ics in original.) 

Schultze points out that, in the past, social policy was con- 
cerned with aggregate demand measures, re^gulation of the private sec- 
tor, and income supplements- The more recent programs have been 
more concerned with changing ^'social beliavlov and social institutions," 
requiring knowledge of what Schult^e refers to as "social p?*oduct:ion 
functions," requiring different types of data. Data of this type call 
•for experimental, 'programs which permit a careful analysis of the pro- 
cess (social production function) by which certain resu.lts are obtained. 
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VII. Conclusion 
The purpose of th±G paper is to emphasize: 

First, that the educational process must be underf:' tood as 
pnly one segment of human resource development. 

Second, that certain significant structural changes are 
taking place in the labor market and that our educational institu- 
tions arc not responding to these changes, A failure to respond 
will mean either the developmenl of serious social prob.lems or the 
development of nev; institutions v/hich v-ould meet these new chnllen<;es. 

Third, an understanding of these changes and the devclopnicnt 
of appropriate responses requires the expansion of interdisciplinary 
research along experdrnental lines. 

Fourth, a restructuring of the educational system is required, 
given the received knowledge to date from the various' social and 
behavioral sciences. This calls for an examination of how existing 
educational resources are allocated. 

Fifth, to restructure- tlie educational system aiul to reallocaie 
resources requires continous research on the assessment of human re- 
source programs, of which education is one component. 

Finally, educators must begin to develop a plannin^^ mentality 
which takes account of goals, alternative approaches to the acliieve- 
ment of these goals, the constraints v;hich confront chese alternatives, 
their costs, and thnir resu.Hs. 
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